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Some Account or THE Brep HorsEs wHICH HAVE BEEN OwNnED 
By C. W. Van Ranst, Esa. 


ae 


Mr. Epiror: 


Tue solicitations in your Magazine for the pedigree and history 
of the race horses of our country, have induced me to furnish you 
with some particulars, respecting the several blood animals which 
have at times belonged to myself. I will commence with one whose 
reputation is well known, and, being in accordance with the chrono- 


logical order I shall endeavour to preserve, is specially entitled to 
stand at the head of the list. 


— es. Se ee ee nee s 


MESSENGER 


Was a full blooded racer, 15 hands $ inches high, and well propor- 
tioned. He was foaled about the year 1780, and bred by John Pratt, 
Esq. of New Market, England, and was got by Mambrino, who cover- 
ed at 26 guineas a mare in the year 1784. Mambrino was got by 
Engineer, who was got by Sampson, who was the sire of Bay Malton, 
and several other capital racers; his dam by Turf; his grandam by 
Regulus. The mare was sister to Figurante, and was the dam of 
Leviathan, an excellent racer. 


The performances of Messenger were as follows.—Vide Racing 
Calendar. 

In September, 1783, he beat at Newmarket, Mr. Potter’s Colches- 
ter, by Shark, for 100 guineas; and Mr. Stanley’s horse, (a brother to 
Straightlegs) for 30 guineas. 

October 30th, he beat Mr. Napier’s horse Spectre, across the Flat, 
for 300 guineas; and Mr. Fox’s horse Pyrrhus, across the New Flat, 
for 150 guineas. 

In May, 1784, he beat Lord Borringdon’s Trigger, for 25 guineas. | 

In July, Mr. Windham’s horse Apothecary, for 200 guineas, Lord 
Foley’s Rodney, Mr. Westell’s Snowdrop, and Mr. Clark’s Flamer, for 
60 guineas; and Lord Foley’s Ulysses, for 100 guineas; and Mr. Wind- 
ham’s horse Fortitude, for 300 guineas. 
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In April, 1785, he beat Lord Sherburne’s horse Taylor, for fifty 
guineas; and, to crown his career of success, he finally won the king’s 
plate. 

He was imported at New York, in 1792, being then about twelve 
years old, by Mr. Benger, and stood for the first two seasons at Sham- 
many bridge, near Bristol, in Pennsylvania. He was then purchased 
by Mr. Henry Astor, and stood on Long Island for two years more; 
after which I bought a share of him, and continued to hold an in- 
terest in the property till he died, on the 28th January, 1808. During 
the whole of this period he stood in various parts of the state of New 
York, with the exception of one season at Cooper’s ferry, opposite 
Philadelphia. 

In colour Messenger was a grey, and his stock for all purposes, 
whether of use or pleasure, proved to be the best of any horse ever 
imported to America. Besides a great many excellent racers, he pro- 
duced an immense number of fine animals for the road; and even to 
this day, a traveller, in this section of the union, requires no better 
recommendation for a horse than that he is of the “Messenger breed.” 
[ was the owner myself of several of his progeny that have acquired 
a high reputation in the racing annals of this country. The first in 
order is 


PoTOWMACK. 

He was a bright bay, with the exception of a small star on his 
forehead. He was raised by Mr. Samuel Youngs, of Oyster bay, Long 
Island. Ile was sired by Messenger, out of a mare by Bashaw, who 
was sired by Wildair, whose pedigree is weil known. At three years 
old Potowmack run for the colts’ purse of $100, one mile heats, at 
Poughkeepsie, and won the same. Immediately after which I pur- 
chased him of Thomas Jones, Esq. for £500, and then ran him again 
at Poughkeepsie, in a match that had been agreed upon by his former 
owner, and which was won. 

In the spring, when four years old, he ran the four mile heats at 
Harlaem, near New York, beating Fair Rachel, (also sired by Mes- 
senger,) and with great ease several other good horses. In the fall 
I took him to Albany, and, on the Patroon’s Flats, ran him against 
Dungannon, (an imported horse,) and some others, all carrying aged 
weight; viz: 126 lbs. in consequence of which he lost the race; as 
was rendered manifest the following week, at Poughkeepsie, where 
he won the four mile heats, against Honest John, (also from Messen- 
ger) and several other horses, including the same Dungannon, all car- 
rying weight for age; viz: Potowmack 108 Ibs. and Dungannon 126 lbs, 
in which contest, after fair running, the latter was distanced. 
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In the spring of five years old, I received a forfeit from Gun Pow- 
der, a grey horse, (and colt of Messenger) for a race of two miles on 
a straight course, which was to have been run on Long Island, for 
$500. 

He was then put to a few mares; and in the fall was matched 
against Fair Rachel, for four mile heats, to be run at Harlaem, for 
$1000; but Potowmack becoming sick, I paid the forfeit. In the 
spring, however, he then being six years old, I renewed the match on 
the same terms and at the same place. Fair Rachel won the first, 
and Potowmack the second and third heats. This was a celebrated 
race, and excited so much interest as to attract a larger collection of 
people than had ever been witnessed on such occasions. 

In the fall of the same year I matched him against Mr. Townsend 
Cock’s horse Hunter, (by Figure) in a quarter of a mile race, at the 
Little Plains, Long Island, for $500. He won this race; and, during 
the same autumn, another one, with the same horse, on precisely the 
same terms, at Jerusalem lane, on Long Island. 

After Potowmack won the first of these matches, Mr. Thomas A. 
Cooper (the celebrated tragedian) told me that he had a carriage 
horse he would run against him for $1000, in a race of 600 yards, 
each horse carrying 140]bs. I without hesitation accepted the chal- 
lenge, and won the race, which was in Harlaem lane, after a hard 
struggle, and only bya head. It afterwards appeared that this animal, 
although brought on as one of a span of cropt coach horses, was in 
fact expressly imported from Virginia for the purpose of racing. He 
was called Banquo, and for a short distance was said to be one of the 
fleetest nags in that section of the country. 

Two weeks after this race I ran him in another match, at Harlaem 
lane, for half a mile, against a grey animal, called the Sackett mare, 
(by Messenger) for $1000, and won the same. 

Potowmack then stood a short period for mares; and in the same 
fall he won a match race, of a single half mile, for $1000, with Jack 
on the Green, at Liberty Pole lane, in New Jersey. This race afforded 
great sport and gratification to a large crowd of persons that attended 
the course. Jt was his last appearance on the turf, and I then sold 
him for $1500 to Mr. Townsend Cock, who kept him as a covering 
horse till his death, which occurred a few years afterwards. 


DEFIANCE. 
In this horse I had at various times an interest, which I frequently 
disposed of, and as often resumed. He was bred by Major Roberts, 
of Culpepper county, Virginia, and was a fine large bay horse, 16 
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hands high. He was sired by Florizel, whose pedigree is well known, 
and need not be recapitulated in this place. 

When three years old, 1 saw him run at the Washington course, 
D.C. against a field of prime colts, which he won with much ease, 
and J then offered $2000 for him, which was declined. 

In the succeeding autumn I witnessed him again victorious on the 
same ground, beating ‘Tuckahoe, and three others, with great ease. 
Afterwards I became his owner for the amount I had originally offered. 

I ran him but once, and that was against Duroc, in which race De- 
fiance was successful. 

Having become in a slight degree sprung in the fore ankle, he was 
sent to the Indian Queen, in New Jersey, for one season, in which 
time he covered 140 mares. 

After this Messrs. Foot and Merckle bought and carried him to 
Charleston, (S.C.) where he was prepared for another race. I had 
before stated to the owners that it was my opinion he would not be 
able to bear another training, and such proved to be the fact; as he 
became lame previous to the day of trial, and was sent back to New 
Jersey, where he was sold toa company. A few years afterwards I 
again purchased him, and he finally died at the northward, in posses- 
sion of Stephen Van Ransellaer, Esq. 

This horse has never been noticed in your Register, although I am 
convinced that he ought to be numbered amongst our first rate racers. 


Cock or THE Rock 


Was foaled in 1814, and bred by Gen. Nathaniel Coles, of Long 
Island. He is a beautiful bright bay, 15 hands 3 inches high, and 
possesses a great share of bone and muscle. He was sired by Duroc; 
his dam Romp, (full sister to Miller’s Damsel and Bright Phoebus,) 
by Old Messenger; his grandam the imported English mare Pot8os, 
bred by Lord Grosvenor; sired by Pot8os, and Pot8os by the cele- 
brated horse Eclipse; his grandam by Gimcrack; his g. g. dam by 
Cripple; and Cripple by the Godolphin Arabian—names so well 
known in the Racing Calendar that it is deemed unnecessary to trace 
his pedigree any farther. 

When four years old he ran over the New Market course, on Long 
Island, on the second day, and won the race with the greatest ease. 

In the fall of the same year he ran the four mile heats over that 
course, beating Mr. Bond’s horse Revenge, and Black Eyed Susan. 

In the spring of 1819 h& stood to mares on Long Island, and after 
covering about twenty, he was purchased from Gen. Coles, and put 
in training for a month, when he ran the two mile heats at Bath, L. I. 
beating Mr. Stackpole’s horse Boxer, Mr. Samuel Purdy’s Little John, 
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Mr. Bond’s Fearnought, Mr. Potter’s James Fitz-James, and a mare 
called Gentle Kitty. ‘The time was $ m. 52s. 

In the fall of 1819 he ran at New Market, L. I. the three mile heats 
of the first day, beating Gen. Cole’s mare Romp. And two weeks 
afterwards he ran at Bath the three mile heats of the second day, 
beating Mr. Bond’s horse Revenge; the time being 5 m. 54s, the 
shortest then on record. He was not long after sold to Gen. Barnum, 
of Vermont, where he has since continued as a covering horse. 


CLIo. 


This was a chestnut mare, with white hind feet, foaled in 1817, 
and purchased by me of James Selden, Esq. of Tree Hill, Richmond, 
Va. whose certificate will sufficiently describe her pedigree. 

“I certify, that the chestnut mare Clio, this day sold by me to C. 
W. Van Ranst, of New York, and in foal by Sir Alfred, was got by 
Sir Archy; her dam Beauty, by Diomed; her grandam the Virginia, 
by Dare Devil; her g. g. dam the celebrated mare Lady Bolingbroke, 
by Pantaloon; (vid. Stud Book, page 60.) Lady Bolingbroke was the 
dam of the following celebrated horses, bred by my father, the late 
Miles Selden, Esq. of Tree Hill; viz: Lavinia, Desdemona, Wrangler, 
Superior, &c. Clio was never trained, being the property of a minor; 
(his grandson John Selden.) JAMES SELDEN. 

“Richmond, November 25, 1823.” 


Mitier’s Maip. 


A grey mare, 15} hands high, was foaled at Dosoris, L. I. in 1820, 
and purchased by me when acolt. She is an elegant animal; and 
in consequence of her being the only one of the stock, (being full 
sister to American Eclipse,) she was put to Dinwiddie at three years 
old, and produced Liberty; and afterwards had, by Eclipse, two colts, 
both of which died. She then had in 1828, by Henry, a grey filly, 
named Lady Mary, and afterwards a grey horse colt, by Eclipse. These 
last two animals J still own, and prize very highly. Since that time 
she had, by the imported horse Barefoot, a filly, which is dead. Mil- 
ler’s Maid is now owned by Mr. James Bathgate, of West Farms, and 
has been put to Sir Hal, standing at the stable of ‘Thomas Gibbon, Esq. 
at Elizabeth town, New Jersey. 


DINWIDDIE 


Was a bay horse, without any white marks, 15} hands high; having a 
beautiful head, neck and presence; great depth of chest, length of 
waist, and breadth of loin; with quarters deep and well spread; fore 
arms and thighs strong, and well proportioned; and for pedigree is 
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unsurpassed by any horse in America. He was bred by Dr. Wm. 
Cutter, of Dinwiddie, (Va.) whence he derives his name, and was 
foaled on the 2d June, 1804. He was sired by the celebrated horse 
Diomed; his dam by Wildair; grandam by Apollo; g. g. dam by Part- 
ner; g. g. g. dam by Fearnought, out of a mare imported from Eng- 
land, the property of John Bland, Esq. Wildair was bred in Vir- 
ginia, and got by Fearnought, out of the imported mare Kitty Fisher, 
well known as a brood mare. Apollo, Partner and Fearnought, were 
all imported horses, and are to be found registered in the Stud Book. 

Dinwiddie promised well as a racer in the early part of his career, 
and doubtless would have been eminently successful had it not been 
for an accident that befel him. He ran a sweepstakes, when three 
years old, of five subscribers; won the first heat with ease, and would 
have taken the second without difficulty, but the rider not being able 
to hold him, he ran within the poles. In his next training he became 
lame in one of his fore legs, and never afterwards was brought on to 
the turf. The high character I heard of him in the south induced 
me to look for him, and I found and purchased him at Pittstown, in 
Massachusetts. 

He stood for mares three years on Long Island, was then purchased 
by acompany of gentlemen at Utica, and stood at Deerfield, near 
that place, where he died in the second season, aged 22 years. 


SELAH 


Is a beautiful dapple grey horse, 153 hands high; was foaled, in 1822, 
at Strong’s Neck, on Long Island. The elegance of his form and 
movement, and the development of all those points which belong 
alone to the blood horse, together with his beautiful colour, afford 
ample evidence of his fine blood. He was sired by the Bussorah 
Arabian, from a dam got by the imported horse Old Messenger, out 
of a full bred mare. I sold him, in 1828, to Lynds Emerson, of Mil- 
ton, Saratoga county, New York. 


CALLENDER. 

A fine chestnut horse, was foaled in 1824, and is 15 hands 3 inches 
in height. He unites an uncommon share of strength and power, with 
smoothness, elegance and action. He possesses the fine points which 
characterize his sire, American Eclipse, and bears perhaps the strongest 
resemblance to him of any of his progeny. His dam was Princess, 
bred by Mr. Amis, of Virginia; sired by Sir Atchy, out of a full blood 
mare, bred by Lemuel Long, Esq. of North Carolina. Callender, 
when a sucking colt, took the premium at the annual fair of the West 
Chester Agricultural Society. He was sold to Mr. B. S. Fassett, and 
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is now standing at Cambridge, in Washington county, N. Y. He was 
for two seasons in Dutchess county, where his colts were much liked, 
and considered equal to any ever produced in that section of the state. 


LIBERTY. 


This fine blood horse was foaled in 1825, out of the mare Miller’s 
Maid, and was bred by myself. Miller’s Maid (own sister to Ame- 
rican Eclipse) was sired by Duroc; her dam, the famous running mare 
Miller’s Damsel, by Old Messenger, out of the imported mare Pot8os; 
the dam also of Old Romp, Bright Phebus, &c. &c. Thus on the 
side of his dam is shown the best blood of the present day. The 
sire of Liberty was that beautiful blood horse Dinwiddie, by Old Dio- 
med, (the sire of Sir Archy, Duroc, Hampton, Florizel, &c.) his dam 
by Wildair; grandam by Apollo; g. g. dam by Partner; g. g. g. dam 
by Fearnought, out of Mr. Bland’s imported mare. Dinwiddie was 
bred and run by Dr. Cutler, of Virginia, as will be shown by a cer- 
tificate from him, confirmed by Thomas Field, Esq. which further 
states that his full sister produced the famous running horse Bolivar, 
by Sir Hal, who beat Flying Childers, Sir William, Beggar Girl, &c. 
Liberty is 15 hands 3 inches high; of a fine grey colour; of great ac- 
tion and grace in movement, united with high spirit, great bone and 
muscle, and of a remarkably symmetrical form. He has stood for 
some time at Brandon, in Vermont, and his colts are highly promising. 


MEDLEY. 


A chestnut mare, 15} hands high, out of Clio, by Eclipse, was foaled 
in March, 1825. Was put in training, but got rusty, and never ran. 
At three years old she had, by Liberty, a bay filly; and afterwards, by 
Eclipse, a chestnut colt, with a small star, of both of which [ am still 
the owner. She then had a chestnut filly by Barefoot, foaled in May, 
1831. 


WRANGLER. 


A beautiful blood bay horse, with black legs, mane and tail, 154 
hands high; is also from Clio, and was foaled in 1824. His sire was 
Sir Alfred; his sire the imported horse Sir Harry, by Sir Peter Teazle, 
by Old Highflyer, by King Herod, &c. The dam of Sir Alfred was 
Lady Chesterfield, by Old Diomed, out of Lady Bolingbroke. This 
horse was bred by myself, and sold by me, in March, 1828, to Mr. 
Smith Underhill and Capt. John Trigler, and has since stood on Long 
Island. 


Bussorau ARABIAN. 


This truly elegant and valuable horse was foaled in 1813, at Bus- 
sorah, on the banks of the Euphrates, at the head of the Persian Gulf, 
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and was reared under the eye of Dr. Colquhoun, of Bombay, for many 
years the East India Company’s resident at Bussorah. He was pur- 
chased of that gentleman, and imported to this country, by Abraham 
Ogden, Esq. in the autumn of 1819. He is of the Germany breed; 
a caste held in the highest estimation by the Arabs, as well for their 
beautiful symmetry of form, as for the flinty hardness they evince in 
the endurance of fatigue. His elegance of form, with the beauty of 
his colour, being a handsome chestnut, his fine movement, and the 
exhibition of all those points found only in the blood horse, afford 
ample evidence of the purity of his descent. I bought a share of him 
in 1820, and in the fall of the same year he took the premium ($75) 
of the New York county Agricultural Society, as the best stud horse 
in the state. We subjoin an extract from the report made on the oc- 
casion by the committee on horses. 

“We have not only at different times before, but subsequent to our 
appointment, examined the best authorities within our reach, as to 
the characteristic points and properties of the Arabian horse; and from 
the whole of our investigations, we are of opinion, that Bussorah is of 
the best caste of Arabian horses; that his form and action are very 
perfect, and that he will, in our opinion, add greatly to the value of 
our stock of horses.” 

From that period he stood severally in Virginia, New York, and 
elsewhere, till 1830, when I became the sole owner; since which he 
has remained in this state. 

His stock, for elegance of form, smoothness and spirit, are worthy 
of their sire; and I entertain but little doubt that the succeeding gene- 
ration will find him the progenitor of a fine breed of race horses, and 
will then look upon Bussorah in the same light that we now do the 
Darley and Godolphin Arabians. 


AMERICAN ECLIPSE. 


The last horse that is to be named in my list I might perhaps be 
excused from noticing, on account of the great renown he has acquired, 
and from the many details concerning him that have already appeared 
in the public journals, as well as in your own work; besides a pam- 
phlet, specially devoted to his history, in 1823. But, in order to 
make my communication complete, I shall now proceed to give you 
an accurate account of him. 

He is a chestnut horse, with a star, and the near hind foot white; 
15 hands 3 inches high; possessing a large share of bone and muscle, 
and excelling all the racers of the day in the three great essentials of 
speed—stoutness or lastingness, and ability to carry weight. He was 
foaled on the 25th of May, 1814, at Dosoris, Long Island, on the farm 
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of the late Gen. Nathaniel Coles, whose proverbial hospitality (to offer 
a passing tribute of gratitude) has been experienced by all that ever 
visited his mansion. From the work alluded to (Authentic History, 
&c. of American Eclipse,) it will be found that, “At five months old, 
while a suckling, he gave his owner such a sample of stride, strength, 
and speed, that he was at that time named ‘American Eclipse” He 
was sired by Duroc; his dam Miller’s Damsel, by Messenger; his 
grandam the English mare Pot8os, imported in 1795, then three years 
old, by William Constable, Esq. and bred by Lord Grosvenor; sired 
by Pot8os, and Pot8os by the celebrated horse ‘Eclipse;’ his g. g. 
dam by Gimcrack; Gimcrack by Cripple, and Cripple by the Arabian 
of Lord Godolphin. 

‘Duroc, a Virginia horse, was sired by Diomed; his dam Amanda, 
the property of Mr. Mosely, was sired by Grey Diomed; her dam by 
Virginia Cade.” 

Messenger, the sire of Miller’s Damsel, has been already described. 
“Diomed, the sire of Duroc, was got by Florizel, who was got by 
King Herod, out of the Cygnet mare; his dam the Spectator mare, 
(dam of Pastorella, &c.) her dam Horatia, got by Blank; her grandam 
by Childers, out of Miss Belvoire, by Grantham, the dam of Fleece’em, 
Steady, &c. Diomed, a chestnut horse, was foaled in 1777, and after 
running several years, he stood to mares, and became the sire of many 
first rate horses. In 1798 he was imported into Virginia,” where he 
sired Florizel, Duroc, Sir Archy, Hampton, Gracchus, Hephestion, &c. 

The performances of Eclipse having been fully described in the 
history alluded to, I shall merely recapitulate the periods at which 
they occurred. 

In May, 1818, then four years old, he won the purse of $300, in 
the three mile heats at Newmarket, on Long Island. 

In June, 1819, he took the purse of $500, in the four mile heats at 
Bath, L. I. 

In October, 1819, he again took a purse, of similar amount, on the 
same course; the first heat being run in 8 m. 13 s. and the next in 
8m. 8s. 

After this he stood for mares two seasons, until October, 1821,* 
when he took the $500 purse in the four mile heats, at the Union 
course, (near Jamaica;) distancing the celebrated mare Lady Light- 
foot in the second heat. ‘The first was run in 8 m. 4s. and the last 
heat in 8 m. 25, 

In the following week he took the premium of $50, as the best 
stud horse, from the New York County Agricultural Society. 


* The pamphlet lustory says 1819, which 1s an error. 
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In May, 1822, he won a purse of $700, for the four mile heats, on 
the Union course; beating Sir Walter, a very fast horse. ‘The first 
heat was in 7 m. 54s. and the second in 8 m. 

In October, 1822, he took a $1000 purse in the four mile heats, 
on that course, again beating Sir Walter, besides several other horses. 
The first heat was run in 7m. 58s. and on the second heat he came 
in at his leisure. 

On the 20th November, 1822, he took $5000 on the Washington 
course, as a forfeit from Mr. Harrison for the delinquency of his horse 
Sir Charles; and the same day ran a single four mile heat, for $1500, 
against that horse, whom he beat with great ease. 

In the evening of the same day, Wm. R. Johnson, Esq. of Peters- 
burgh, Va. agreed to produce a horse to run against Eclipse the four 
mile heats, on the Long Island course, for $20,000 aside. Of this 
renowned race so much has been written and said, that I might be 
justified in omitting any mention of it. Having, however, been fur- 
nished by another hand, with a very succinct account, which I believe 
to be accurate in all the facts set forth, I shall incorporate it in my 
present communication. 

The “great race” between Eclipse and Henry took place on the 
Union course, Long Island, on the 27th day of May, 1823. ‘The 
weather was remarkably fine, and the concourse of people assembled 
on the occasion was unexampled. From the best computation that 
can be made, taking the aggregate of those who were in the galleries 
at the starting post, the number of rows which bounded both sides of 
the race-path, and testing this with the moneys received at the various 
toll-gates and ferries, it is evident that there could not have been less 
than fifty thousand persons on the ground. By the rules of the course, 
Eclipse carried 126 lbs. while Henry, being a younger horse, bore but 
108 lbs. About noon the horses started at the tap of the drum, Eclipse 
having the inner side of the course; but Henry soon took the lead, 
and maintained it to the end of the race. It was the opinion of many 
good judges that Crafts, the rider of Eclipse, lay back too long; as he 
was gaining to the last jump, and although previously several lengths 
in the rear, he was fairly lapped with his competitor in passing the 
winning post. During the interim of the heats, an arrangement was 
made, by which Mr. Purdy was substituted as rider in the place of 
Crafts. In the second heat Henry (as the winning horse) had the 
inner track, and kept the lead for three rounds; but early in the fourth 
mile Purdy made a bold push, and passing his antagonist, came in 
about three lengths ahead. ‘The proprietors of Henry, now imitating 
the example of their opponents, substituted in the place of their for- 
mer rider Mr. Arthur ‘Taylor, who had long been celebrated in the 
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southern states for his skill and success. In this important and de- 
cisive heat Eclipse took the lead,'which he retained without much 
apparent difficulty, and came in about four lengths ahead. 

The time of running, as pronounced by the judges, was as follows, 
viz:—first heat, 7 m. 37 s.—second heat, 7 m. 49 s.—third heat, 8 m. 
24s. 

The great interest of the race was confined to the first two heats; 
for after Purdy had gained the second heat, there was such confidence 
reposed in his skill, and in the power of the horse, that there was but 
one opinion as to the final result. The feelings of the multitude, on 
the occasion, were of the most intense kind; for besides the strong 
sectional partialities respectively exhibited in favour of either the 
northern or southern horse, there was an exceedingly large amount 
of money wagered upon the contest. Many an individual, during 
the doubtful moments of the race, may be well supposed to have si- 
lently ejaculated the invocation of Calisthenes, (in Damon and Py- 
thias) for the gods to infuse “speed into the sinews of the horse,” in 
whose success his most earnest wishes were involved; and when 
Eclipse passed his opponent, the acclamations of the encircling throng, 
through which he was running, resembled, as has been correctly ob- 
served, the shouts of contending armies. 8, Z. 

In addition to the foregoing account of the “great race,” J shall 
take the liberty of adding, that your correspondent, “An Old Turf- 
man,” in No. 1, of volume 2, is certainly in an error as to Eclipse’s 
having gone by Henry on the inner side of the course; for Mr. Purdy 
himself, as well as almost every other individual present, agree that 
he passed his opponent on the outer track. There are also some 
other details of the same correspondent not stated with sufficient pre- 
cision; but as they are of minor importance, I shall pass them over. 
As regards, however, his calculations in the succeeding No. (viz. No. 
2, of vol. 2) I have only to remark, that the speculations in the pam- 
phlet history of Eclipse, respecting the graduation of weights to the 
age of race horses, were made up by the editors of the pamphlet, and 
I have no doubt from the best authorities extant at the time; although 
I am not sufficiently informed on the subject to pronounce an opinion 
as to their perfect accuracy. It is worthy of remark, however, that 
the principal arguments advanced by your correspondent, against these 
statements, are founded upon an event; viz: the race for the king’s 
plate, in October, 1823, which occurred many months after the pub- 
lication of the pamphlet, and of course must have been wholly un- 
foreseen by the editors of that work. 

Having thus, Mr. Editor, given you a full account of the principal 
horses which at various periods have belonged to me, and being grati- 
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fied that we at length have a medium so appropriate for its insertion 
as your entertaining and useful Magazine, I trust that if the details I 
have furnished should appear too minute for the general reader, they 
will not tend to diminish the interest of the American 'Turf Register 
in the eyes of the professed sportsman. With my sincere wishes for 
the success of the work, I subscribe myself, very respectfully, 

Yours, C. W. Van Ranst. 





ANNALS OF THE TURF. 


On Crossinc, Breepinc, AND Rearine tue Ture Horse. 

The subject of crossing is one of the most important which has ever 
engaged the attention of the breeder or amateur, and it is still left in 
doubt whether we ought to adhere to remote crossing in propagating 
the race horse, or that we may successfully breed “in and in,” viz:— 
putting horses and mares together of the same family. 

All that we can do is to disclose the facts which that unerring guide, 
experience,"has established, and the exceptions to the rule which 
those facts have pointed out tous. Crossing, or intermixing the blood 
of different racing breeds, has ever prevailed upon the turf, and expe- 
rience has proven it to be a rational practice, when adopted with the 
view of an interchange of the requisite qualifications, external or in- 
ternal; such as the union of speed and bottom, slenderness and sub- 
stance, short and long shapes. 

Experience tells us that the greatest success has ever attended those 
breeders, and that the most valuable stock has resulted therefrom, who 
have adhered to remote crosses. The finest running and highest 
formed horses that have appeared in England, were bred from the 
union of two djstinct stocks, the Herod and Eclipse. The former 
stock was invariably remarkable for stoutness and lastingness, the latter 
for speed; and by the union of these opposite qualities (whereby a 
remote cross was kept up,) a stock was obtained in which was blended 
a sufficiency of the requisite qualities of both to make first rate run- 
ning horses. There was another distinct stock in England, which 
crossed well upon the Herod and Eclipse branches; I allude to the 
Matchem or Godolphin Arabian stock; and it may be here remarked, 
that there has not been in England a first rate runner on the turf, for 
the last 70 years, without more or less of the blood of this valuable 
horse. However necessary a remote cross may be considered, yet 
exceptions have arisen to it as a rule, as some of the most distinguished 
horses in England were bred considerably in and in—F lying Childers, 
for instance, considered the fleetest horse in the world. Old Fox, 
also a celebrated racer and valuable stallion, had an affinity of blood 
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in his pedigree, as well as other high formed racers and stallions, But 
these exceptions arose in Great Britain in her early days of breeding, 
when that country was enriched by the importation of particular Barb, 
Turk and Arabian horses, that had peculiar and extraordinary pro- 
perties as stock getters, as their immediate descendants constituted 
the best racers of those days, and demonstrated that the character of 
the English race horse had attained its utmost perfection at that early 
date. 

At a later period but little success had attended the efforts of those 
who have bred in and in. The Earl of Egremont has occasionally 
tried it, as well as Lord Derby, (the owner of Sir Peter Teazle,) but 
with little encouragement. Still the British writers are divided on 
the subject: Morland, in his Treatise on the Genealogy of the English 
Blood Horse, expressly says, that incestuous crosses should be avoided, 
viz: putting horses and mares together of the same class; while, on 
the other hand, Lawrence, in his splendid work on the “History and 
Delineation of the Race Horse,” makes the following remarks of an 
opposite tendency: “An adherence to the practice (of remote cross- 
ing,) cannot be held indispensably necessary on any sound theory; 
nor need any disadvantage be apprehended from coupling horses and 
mares of the same breed or family, even the nearest relative, upon 
the principles above and hereafter laid down. I have often heard of, 
and indeed scen, miserably leggy and spindled stock resulting from 
such a course, but other very visible causes existed for the result. 

“According to the adage, ‘like produces like,’ we ought to follow 
form and qualification; and if a brother and sister, or father and daugh- 
ter excel in those respects all others within our reach, we may enjoin 
them with good expectations, for aught I know, to the end of the 
chapter; and the prejudiced fear of adopting this practice, has often 
led cur breeders into the error of adopting an inferior form from the 
presumed necessity of a cross.”” The present remarks are peculiarly 
applicable to the breeders of the race horse in Virginia; for they are 
at this very time making the experiment of breeding “in and in,” or 
from the same family of horses, as it is well known that all the turf 
horses now and for the last ten years past, produced in that state, are 
of the “Sir Archy stock.” It were to be wished that there was a 
greater variety of the race blood in that state to give breeders a wider 
field for selection. A descendant of Medley or Citizen would cross 
well upon the present numerous stock of Sir Archy, and it would per- 
haps have been a fortunate circumstance, could the celebrated horse 
Pacolet (who was bred and raised in Virginia,) have been retained in 
that state. 

The subject of breeding is the next which claims our attention. 
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The business of breeding is divided into the systematic and chance- 
medley; the formation of regular studs, and observing some fixed 
principles, characterize the former; while the latter is a kind of ran- 
dom affair, common to the whole country where foals are raised for a 
man’s pleasure or convenience, for which no extra preparations are 
made, or much reflection bestowed, farther than to make use of any 
mare that may chance to be in possession, and of any horse which the 
vicinity affords or custom may present. 

In the formation of studs, the object generally had in view is breed- 
ing for the turf, and one of the first principles is to breed from no 
stallions unless they be thorough bred; in plain terms, both their sires 
and dams must be of the purest blood of the Turkish, Barb or Arabian 
coursers exclusively, and this must be attested in an authentic pedi- 
gree, throughout whatever number of descents or crosses.* ‘The brood 
mare should be equally pure or thorough bred, and particular atten- 
tion should be paid to her form; as one of the prime causes of failure 
with most breeders is confining their attention solely to the horse, 
without paying sufficient attention to the form of the mare, and per- 
mitting fashionable blood and the supposed necessity of a cross to 
have too decided a preference to correctness of shape. ‘T'o consti- 
tute a thorough bred animal, and to assure the attainment of every 
desired quality or perfection, both the male and female ought to pos- 
sess it. Experience has proven the correctness of the principle that 
“like produces like”—acting upon this principle, we have the best 
assurances to expect success from a junction of the best shapes, or the 
greater number of good points we can combine, both in the horse and 
the mare. From such a junction the average will be favourable; true 
form will result from the union of true form, in both sire and dam: 
and the next general result will be, that every horse sufficiently well 
formed, and furnished in the material points, will excel either in speed 
or continuance, or will possess an advantageous mixture of both. 


Blood is blood, but form is superiority. 


In rearing of turf horses, the following principles are recommended 
by the most successful breeders. The land to be dry and sound, the 
harder the better, provided it be fertile; irregularity of surface a re- 
commendation. Fresh springs or streams, shade and shelter, and 


* There is a practice in Virginia and North Carolina, in giving the pedi- 
gree of a stallion, to name only one or two crosses, particularly,on the dam’s 
side, and then pronounce him “the finest bred horse in the world.” Who 
can pronounce on a horse’s good or bad blood unless we know the whole of 
it? He may trace to the common dray breed of the country for aught we 
know. 
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extensive range. Sufficient number of enclosures, both for each spe- 
cies, which it is necessary to keep apart, and to prevent too great a 
number of any being crowded together. Houses or slieds in the en- 
closures; soft and sweet herbage for the colts and milch mares; and 
finally, a very liberal allowance of land in proportion to the stock, 
that there may be not only ample grazing in the grass season, but an 
equally ample quantity of provisions of the requisite kind during the 
winter. 

A firm, dry, and hard soil, will have a corresponding effect upon the 
feet, limbs, and tendinous system of horses bred upon it; as will a dry, 
clear and elastic air upon their wind, animal spirits and general habit. 
Such are the advantages enjoyed by the horses of the mountain and 
the desert; but these advantages are greatly enhanced in a country 
where abundant herbage and moderate temperature are superadded. 

All breeders concur in the propriety of keeping colts well the first 
and second winters; for colts from the best shaped parents will de- 
generate upon insuflicient nourishment, and be stinted from the palsy- 
ing effects of damp and cold in the winter, if a comfortable and genial 
shelter is not allowed them. Good keep, and warmth, during the first 
and second years, is indispensable, in order to invigorate the circula- 
tion of the animal’s blood, to expand his frame, to plump up and en- 
large his muscles, to encourage the growth of his bones, and to im- 
part to them that solidity and strength which preserves them in the 
right line of symmetry. An ADVOCATE FOR THE TuRF. 





IMPORTED HORSES. 

Mr. Eprror: Petersburg, Va. Sept. 14, 1831. 

Being a subscriber to your American Turf Register from its first 
publication, and seeing that you continue it with a seemingly increased 
demand, and express a strong desire to obtain, through your subscri- 
bers, any information which can be relied on as authentic, in regard 
to character and purity of blood of the most celebrated racing stock 
in England and the United States of America, I feel disposed to com- 
municate a few circumstances which may tend, in some small degree, 
to benefit yourself and your readers. Having been born in the neigh- 
bourhood of Newmarket, in England, and bred in sight of that town, 
its heath, and different race courses, there is no wonder that I should 
have early imbibed a fondness for horse racing, and perhaps forming 
a better judgment than most common observers as to the blood, form 
and powers of a first rate racer. Since I have been resident in this 
place I have, at considerable expense, endeavoured to improve the 
stock by importations and by breeding. You will find subjoined a 
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list of those I imported, and part of those I have bred, and those which 
I now own; viz: 


Imported by me, but now deceased:— 

Sir Harry; got by Sir Peter Teazle, out of Matron, by Alfred, who was 
got by Matchem, out of a Marske mare. 

Promisg, a chestnut mare; got by Buzzard, out of a Precipitate mare, 
the dam of Wizzard and other famed racers; her dam out of Lady Harriet, 
by Mark Anthony. 

Pomona, bay mare; got by Worthy, (own brother to Waxy) out of Come- 
dy, by Buzzard; her dam Huneamunea, by Highflyer, out of Cypher, by 
Squirrel. 

Bred and owned by me:— 

Sir ALFRED; got by Sir Harry, out of Lady Chesterfield, by imported 
Old Diomed; her dam Old Lady Bolingbroke, by imported Pantaloon; (the 
dam of several of the best racers of her day.) He was got by Matchem, 
out of Curiosity, by Snap; Regulus, Godolphin Arabian, Bartlet’s Clulders, 
Honeywood Arabian, ‘l’rue Blue’s dam. 


Brood mares:— 

Miss Waxy; got by Sir Archy, out of the imported Mermaid; got by 
Waxy, out of Promise, also imported. 

Tue Farry; got by Sir Alfred, out of Promise, as above. 

Miss Harriet, br. filly, three years old, (in training;) out of Miss Waxy; 
got by Sir Hal, a son of Sir Henry, out of a Saltram mare; her dam by im- 
ported Old Medley. 


Conrest, ch. c. three years old; got by Contention, out of the Fairy. 

One half of two colts, three and two years old; got by Contention, out 
of Sir Alfred’s full sister. 

The above three may be purchased. 

T'wo filly foals, out of Miss Waxy, by Monsieur Tonson, and the Fairy, 
by W.R. Johnson’s Medley. They are very beautiful, and promise to make 
first rate racers. Both mares are now in foal by Monsieur Tonson. 

Waxy and Worrny were both got by Pot8os, the best son of Eclipse, 
out of Sport’s Mistress; her dam, Golden Locks, by Oroonoko; grandam 
(Valiant’s dam) by Crab; ¢. ¢. dam by Partner, out of 'Thwait’s Dun mare. 

Sir Harry won, in 1798, the great Derby stakes at Epsom; in 1799, 
the great claret stakes at Newmarket; in 1801, at Winchester, the king’s 
plate, four mile heats, carrying 168 ]bs.; beating, in three heats, the famous 
racers Warter and Slapbang. 

I have been thus particular in the description of the above stock, 
that you may form some idea of what may result from my endeavours. 
And I will tell you further, that a particular friend of mine left this 
country in the month of July for England. One of his principal ob- 
jects will be to purchase and bring in a stallion of superior blood and 
qualifications; and from his taste and good judgment in such matters, 
Phave no doubt he will succeed, and obtain the praises of breeders 
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and sportsmen for introducing such a horse as will improve the racing 
stock in the United States. I expect he will stand the next season 
on the borders of Virginia and North Carolina. W. H. 
N. B. There is no such animal in England as a sorrel race horse. 
Such as we so call, they denominate chestnut. 
Newmarket is properly thus written—not New-Market. 





An Opp ACCIDENT. 


Mobile, Aug. 31, 1831. 

A circumstance occurred to my gig horse last night, so very singular, that 
I think an account of it may be deemed suitable for publication in that en- 
tertaining periodical, the Turf Register, of which I understand you are the 
agent. It is no less than his having got one of his hind feet so fastened in 
his mouth as to be totally unable to extricate it. The anecdote of the 
sailor, who dismounted to give place to his charger, whose hind foot acci- 
dentally caught in the stirrup iron, must yield to this extraordinary freak. 

I had driven the horse, as usual, from the city to my residence at Spring 
Hill, and had him turned into a small pasture in the rear of my house. 
About midnight I heard him fall, and immediately afterwards groan and 
struggle with so much apparent desperation that I hurried out with a light, 
and.found him on his left side with the whole of the right hind hoof in his 
mouth. He is a horse of uncommon spirit and action, and his efforts to 
relieve himself seemed like paroxysms of madness. I sent for my nearest 
neighbour, Mr. William Pye, who came with two of his negro men, and 
with the aid of an axe helve, for prying the jaws, we succeeded in relieving 
him; in not less, however, than half an hour. The circumstance was so 
remarkable, and so great the difficulty in extricating the foot, that if I had 
not seen it, the account would involve my whole stock of credulity to little 
purpose: I must therefore refer to Mr. Pye, who will vouch for its truth in 
every particular. It is difficult to imagine how it occurred, unless that, in 
biting at the fetlock joint, the leg passed through his teeth until the hoof 
was brought into his mouth, at which moment he must have fallen. The 
fore teeth were sunken into the flesh, just above and a little on the left of 
the hoof, and every effort he made sunk them deeper. His fore teeth and 
the upper part of his hoof were like the locks of a hoop, and as he could 
make no effort with his neck without making a corresponding one with his 
leg, distended as all his nerves and muscles were, the force he used served 
but to increase his difficulty. Very truly, yours, 8B. B.B. 





Cock-FIGHTING CLERGyMEN.—On Monday last, a main of cocks was 
fought at Brooke, in Rutland, between the Rev. Henry Fludyer, of Ayston, 
and the Rev. Samuel Shield, of Preston, against the parishes of Oakham, 
Langham and Cottesmore, which was lost by the two reverend gentlemen. 
Five cocks were fought on each side, the parsons losing four out of the five 
battles.—English paper. 

9 v.3 
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Rirte SHootinea—Accuracy or Sight—Precision or AIM— 
A Georaia Barsacug, &c. 
Mr. Eprror: Darien, Geo. Sept. 1, 1831. 

As it is a general impression abroad that scarcely any, save the 
“hunters of Kentucky,” have arrived at the ne plus ultra in the use 
of the rifle, I herewith give you an account of rifle shooting in this 
state, which may not be uninteresting to some of your subscribers. 
The rifle has always been the favourite of the upper Georgians. It 
has been considered the most eflicient protector against the depreda- 
tions of the Indians, and is highly valued by the necessitous, (which 
compose a great mass of the population;) as in supplying them with 
game so little ammunition is consumed. 

In the summer of 1826 [ took a tour through the upper part of the 
state, and in my rambles failed not to pass through Hancock, to visit 
an old friend, with whom I had spent many years in that county. Af- 
ter enjoying his true Virginian hospitality for a day, he informed me, 
“that Mr. A , one of the candidates for the legislature, was to 
furnish a barbacue the next day, and as I was fond of fun, I must ac- 
company him.” Knowing his politeness would keep him at home if 
I did not accede to his wishes, I consented to go. As many of your 
readers may not know what is meant by a barbacue, I will give a brief 
description. It is a rural feast, given by one of the canvassing can- 
didates, of which all are invited to partake—his enemies as well as 
friends, for, while he hopes to soften the animosities of the former by 
his liberality, he expects to make the latter immoveable. At one of 
these rustic entertainments, every man who has a quarter nag, or a 
true game cock, is expected to bring him; and the rifle is never left 
at home. A fine shady grove, near some country store, is selected as 
the spot; and after the guests have been regaled, and the candidate 
makes a speech, in which he openly avows his political sentiments, 
all retire to enjoy their sports, which consists in scrub races, foot races, 
jumping, wrestling, throwing the sledge, and rifle shooting, &c. On 
withdrawing to an opening, I was highly delighted with an amusing 
scrub, in which were seen twenty jolly fellows, spreading themselves, 
and going helter skelter, John Gilpin like, and screaming like a par- 
cel of Indians in a night engagement; and after witnessing some as- 
tonishing feats of agility and muscular power, my attention was drawn 
by the sharp crack of a rifle to a spot where about sixty men were 
grouped. Expecting to see some good shooting, I quickly repaired 
to the spot; nor was I disappointed. The prize for which they were 
contending was a noble one, and worth a valiant struggle—a large 
pail of apple toddy was to be “swig’d.” The articles of agreement 
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were these, and as novel as the mark at which they were firing. An 
old rusty musket barrel was placed at the distance of thirty paces, as 
nearly on a level as the eye could judge; the breech filed off, with a 
block of wood braced against the but, and a circle scribed on the 
block, round the barrel—the rim of the muzzle chalked. Five balls 
were allotted to every one who chose to enter the list, and he who 
fired the fewest number through the barrel, (which was ascertained by 
the ball being within the circle on the block,) was to furnish the toddy. 
If there was any tying, it was left at the option of the tyers to fire 
over or apportion the cost between themselves. Out of thirty-five 
men who fired, not one put less than two balls through, and one man 
fired four balls in succession through, and his fifth struck the upper 
rim of the barrel. The rifles used generally carry from 100 to 130 
to the pound, and they fired at arms’ length. The man who so dis- 
tinguished himself * must have driven or shivered the cross four times, 
and would have struck a dime every shot. I have seen this shooting 
equalled since, but it cannot be surpassed. ALATAMAHA. 


RirLe SHootina.—A piece of plate, value $50, will be shot for 
with rifles, 100 yards, arms’ length, in December next, on the Central 
race course, near Baltimore. ‘The competitors to be arranged in two 
parties;—the best shot to take the plate, and the losing party to pay 


for dinner and club.—Particulars hereafter. 
This early notice is given, that Col. Crocket and other members of 


congress, either from North Carolina or the west, may bring on their 
crack rifles, and have no excuse if beaten by Pennsylvania or Maryland. 


FRENCH HUT-SHOOTING, 


Cattep La Cuasse A La Hurte. 
[The article on French hut-shooting was chosen because it appears to 


WSS SHOOTING OF PIA PRaNex Shas ESE: pVi 


be adapted to many of our rivers, the shores of which are bordered with 
marshes and shallow flats to a considerable distance. ] 

As the French hut-shooting is the only means by which a very bad 
shot, with a very bad gun, may kill ducks, while as dry and as warm 
as if by his fireside, I made a point, on a subsequent excursion to 
France, of going up to Peroune,{ which may be styled the university 
for chasseurs on this system, in order to make myself master of it, 


* [We regret that his name was not given. ] 
+ The hut systein is also tolerably understood near Calais. Monsieur 


Huret I found to be “le plus fort huttier” there; and, if | remember correct- 
ly, it was him that I met one morning with forty-three wildfowl, that he 
was just bringing home, with his basket of call-birds, after one night’s sport. 
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and insert it in the third edition, under an idea that its great facility, 
and little inconvenience, may better suit the generality of my readers, 
than the more scientific plans of wildfow! shooting. The lakes of 
Peronne are better calculated for a lover of comfort to shoot at his 
ease than any place I have seen. The water, being a part of the 
Somme, is not quite stagnant; and is, in every part, about four or five 
feet deep, surrounded, and intersected, by innumerable islands and 
walls of rushes. ‘The waters here are rented by different “huttiers” 
(hut-shooters,) who get the chief of their livelihood by supplying the 
markets of Paris, and other towns, with wildfowl, which they shoot, 
instead of taking them by decoys, as in our country. ‘Though the 
French, in some places, are very expert at catching birds (particularly 
on that vast tract of wild sand between Crotoi and St. Valery, where 
I have seen the whole mouth of the Somme spread with nets and 
surrounded by lines of horse hair nooses,) yet shooting from the hut 
(la hutte) is the favourite, and most general, method of getting wild- 
fowl in France. The common way of making a hut is to dig a hole 
in the ground by the side of some pool or pond; and then roof it over 
with turf, so that not an opening remains, but one hole, into which 
you crawl; out of which you fire; and in front of which are fastened, 
to three separate pegs in the water, two tame ducks, and a drake. 

The drake must be in the centre, and the ducks one on each side of 
him, at about five yards interval; and the birds being thus separated, 
will, in general, be calling to each other; and if so, there will seldom 
pass a wild one, but will come and drop with them. 

The chief point, however, to be attended to in England, is to get, 
if possible, some young wild ducks bred up, and pinioned. Or, by 
way of a makeshift, to select tame birds which are the most clamo- 
rous, even if their colour should not be like the wild ones. But in 
France you have seldom any trouble to do this, as the ducks used in 
that country are partly of the wild breed; and three French ducks, 
like three Frenchmen, will make about as much noise as a dozen 
English. 

The Italians, in order to make their call birds noisy, for a “roccalo,” 
burn out their eyes with a hot needle, a practice at which I am sure 
my English readers would shudder; though the translation of what 
they say in Italy is, that “these are the happiest birds in the world; 
always singing.” (It may be necessary to explain, that a roccalo is a 
plantation, and a Jarge silk net, into which various small birds are 
driven, as soon as they have collected, by a Signior, who is concealed 
above the trees, in a highly elevated box, similar to a small pigeon 
house. Out of this he hurls down a large stick upon the birds; and 
they, flying down, as if to avoid a hawk, are all made prisoners in the 
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net which is placed behind the trees.) But, to return to the huts of 
Peronne: they are very superior to the common ones. The way to 
make them is this:—Cut down a large square in the reeds, about 
eight feet by four; make a foundation of either stone, wood, or brick. 
Then drive in six piles on each side; and on them put six hoops, 
precisely like those to a tilted wagon. The foundation being then 
formed, nothing remains but to build up the sides with turf, or what 
else you please, and thatch the roof and the whole of the inside. In 
front there must be either two or four port holes to fire through (each 
one bearing clear of your call birds,) and at the back a little door to 
crawl in at, which you enter by a labyrinth. This hut, being built 
among the high reeds, and afterwards strewed over with them, is 
completely invisible; although as commodious inside as a large cover- 
ed cart. Here the huttier of Peronne goes regularly every night; 
wet or dry, and takes a great coat (if he has one,) with a piece of 
brown bread, and a sour apple, for his supper. In front of his hut 
are fastened, to piles at each end, three separate ropes, about twenty 
yards long. On the centre one, he ties four drakes, and to the one 
on each flank four ducks; making in all, twelve decoy birds; and 
these; being (to use a military term) dressed in line, whatever bird 
he sees out of the ranks, he knows must be a wild one: and as the 
lake, in moderate weather, is like a mirror, the night is seldom so 
dark but that he can see to shoot at the very short distance which his 
miserable gun, and miserable powder, will kill. 

The great man of the Azttiers here was, and perhaps still is, Mon- 
sieur Desabes. ‘To his services I was recommended by the proprie- 
tor of whom he rented his share of the water. He informed me, that 
the huttiers never allowed shooting from a boat, or at birds on wing, 
through fear of disturbing the pond; and said, that his plan was to 
take his night’s rest, and leave the birds till a little before daylight; 
when they would be all doubled together; and when a shot would do 
far less mischief to the decoy than if fired before the birds had fed 
and slept. Here he is perfectly right. But that if a **grande com- 
pagnie” should drop, the noise would awaken him, and he could 
then take his choice whether to fire or not. After inspecting all his 
apparatus by day, he would make me go with him by night, and being 
unwell at the time, and unprepared, I was scarcely in the humour to 
do this, particularly as I knew that it was past the time of year for 
this kind of sport. I agreed, however, to go, and was conducted to 
one of his best intrenchments, where his twelve decoy birds, all in 
battle array, were placed under the light of a beautiful moon, within 
the quarter of an English gun shot of his hut, which was uncomforta- 
bly warm. Here I remained, more likely to be suffocated than chilled, 
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for [know not how many hours; but not a wild duck ever came, 
though his three alignements of decoy birds kept chattering away, 
like the other bipeds of the French nation; and although the whole 
valley, for a league, was resounding with the quacking of decoy ducks, 
and defended by the masters of them, yet I could not have the honour 
to say, | had scen or heard the firing of a single shot. Had my ex- 
perience ended here, therefore, I should have had but little induce- 
ment to recommend the French system. But I have since imported 
the French brood of decoy ducks; tried it in England; and find, that, 
by this means, a gentleman with his little gun may sit at his ease, and 
kill more wildfowl, than by any other plan I have ever seen; and with- 
out the risk of driving the fowl entirely away from his pond, which he 
would be liable to do by any other mode of shooting. 

In this shooting, let it be remembered, that the ducks usually quit 
the large ponds at night, and therefore the huts for them must be 
made round the smaller waters, where they feed. But for the dun- 
birds, and all kinds of curres, the large pond will be the best place, 
as they seldom leave it; and if not too hard pressed, they may be 
driven like sheep (by means of a person paddling to and fro, at a 
distance; and occasionally making a little noise,) either by night or 
day, towards any of the batteries which the shooter may choose to 
open on them. 

Coots may be driven in like manner, but will not double up for a 
shot, like the others. Ducks and mallards will not allow you to drive 
them; but on the first alarm will generally take wing. 

As a proof of the superiority of the French decoy birds to the com- 
mon English ducks, | need only mention, that a few winters ago, 
when I sent over some of them to Lord Rodney, for his beautiful pond 
at Alresford, Mr. Sparry, the bailiff, in order to secure them, for the 
night on which they came, put them within a few hurdles, close be- 
fore his house. When he got up in the morning, no sooner did he 
open his door than a number of wild ducks flew up from within the 
little fence he had made, and into which these birds, of course, had 
enticed them. Several tame ducks had constantly been in, and all 
about the place; but these had never decoyed the wild birds, in the 
manner that had been done by the Frenchmen. 

If this system is adopted, two or three huts should be made, and 
then the huttier has a choice which to take, according to the light 
and the wind. 

Critic. Why have you put all your call birds one way? 

Author. Because ducks, when stationary; and not feeding, always 
sit facing the wind; or, if in running water, with their breasts against 
the stream. | Instructions to Young Sportsmen. 
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SPRINGERS. 


A male and female of this beautiful breed of dogs have been brought 
to our neighbourhood in a manner particularly gratifying, as it has 
reference to that courteous and sociable intercourse between military 
gentlemen of different nations, which has in it always something pe- 
culiarly agreeable and worthy of cultivation. 

During a visit made by Lieut. W. W. Morris, of the 4th Artillery, 
to Frederickton, he was treated with great politeness and hospitality 
by Col. Eeles and the officers of the British Rifle Brigade stationed 
at that place. ‘The Colonel presented Licut. M. with two beautiful 
young springers, a dog and slut, which are of Lord Wellington’s, now 
considered the crack breed in England. 

‘The springer* isa species of spaniel, and those here alluded to come 
from a small race, sometimes called King Charles’ breed, taking their 
name from Charles the Second, who generally went to the council 
board accompanied by a favourite spaniel of his famous stock. His 
successor, James the Second, had a similar attachment, and it is re- 
ported of him, by Bishop Burnet, that, being once in a dangerous 
storm at sea, and obliged to quit the ship in order to save his life, he 
vociferated with impassioned accents, as his principal concern—“Save 
the dogs and Col. Churchill!” 

Springers for pheasant or cock shooting cannot be too strong, too 
short upon the leg, or have too much courage; the thickness of the 
coverts will oppose, and sometimes almost overpower, even this com- 
bination of form and spirit. Should the woods be very extensive, 
when steady from hares, the spaniels cannot well be too numerous; 
but if given to hunt hares, they disturb the pheasants, who just fly up, 
and perch upon the low boughs, and the ground of the covert is in 
vain traversed and beat for birds, that are already some yards above 
it; in short, a spaniel that follows a hare further than whilst in view 
is never worth keeping. Other circumstances to be minded are, that 
when a spaniel is once put into a covert, he is never to quit it to range 
in the fields, which some slippery ones will do, whilst their owners 
are beating within it. When a spaniel owns a haunt, and quests freely, 
there should be no disappointment, whenever the notes are doubled, 
their master should be certain there is game, and accordingly pyess 
forward. Much depends upon the practice which spaniels have; the 
constant use and the killing of game to them, is as essential to the 


* In the books the springer is more generally called by the common name 
of spaniel. ‘The setter is called, in England, as we are told by an English 
sportsman, the large land spaniel. 
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steadiness of a high-mettled spaniel, as to a high-bred fox-hound; 
neither can be worked too hard, if kept well in blood. 

Of his own springers the Rev. Mr. Daniel says, they were so very 
excellent, that he was once desired to fix his own price upon six brace 
and a half, after being offered one hundred and fifty guineas for them. 
He had, many years previous, purchased at various times, at least four- 
score spaniels, all with the best of characters; but which, with the 
exception of four brace, were regularly consigned to the halter for in- 
corrigible hare-hunting; nor would he ever have got them to his wish, 
but by procuring Mr. Hoare’s, after that gentleman’s decease: those, 
with an increased attention to obtain any cross that could improve 
them, had rendered them superior to most. Amidst a great abundance 
of hares in all the manors he preserved, he had at one time in his 
possession six brace of spaniels, that would not individually or collec- 
tively run a hare thirty yards. It will readily be supposed, with such 
dogs he could not fail of finding all the game that any covert con- 
tained; he seldom lost a wounded bird, nor (unless in the pursuit of 
a winged pheasant, when they sometimes laid hold of his tail feathers, 
which, from his rapid running, he left in their mouths,) did his spa- 
niels ever break or rumple their game. 

There are no fixed rules for beating coverts; this however ought to 
be a standard regulation, never to beat in a slovenly manner. Make 
all the ground good; it will save time, and frequently produces the 
object of pursuit: a nide of pheasants sometimes are collected in a 
narrow compass, and in the middle of the day conceal themselves 
very close. Recollect, after the morning scent is evaporated, it is 
then the spaniel’s nose, and shooter’s perseverance, are called into 
their fullest exertion. In the early part of the season, pheasants pre- 
fer grassy, brambly,two and three year old slops; and it is lost labour 
to try higher growths; as the season advances, they will lie in clearer 
bottoms, especially near pits of water, which are sometimes found in 
woods. In winter, skirting the edges, and afterwards, by degrees, 
sinking deeper into the coverts, is, perhaps, where the game is not 
very plentiful, as good a mode as any; the haunt of the game that 
have been feeding in the adjoining fields will thus be probably hit 
off, and it may at least serve to show whether there is game in the 
covert. If any of the spaniels are wide rangers, (which by the way, 
when steady from hare, the compiler never saw any objection to,) 
after traversing the wood well, always make a concluding circuit round 
the edges of it; depend upon getting shots by this means at the birds, 
which may have run or flown thither from the interior parts. 
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THE TAME PIGEON. 


There are upwards of twenty varieties of the domestic pigeon, such 
as the fantail, carriers, croppers, powters, horsemen, runts, jacobins, 
turbits, helmets, nuns, tumblers, barbs, petits, owls, spots, trumpeters, 
shakers, turners. and finikins; from which proceed, when they are 
contrary matched, bastard-bred pigeons, such as are called, from the 
cropper or powter, and the carrier, powting horsemen; from the tum- 
bler and the horseman, dragoons. Of these the carriers are the most 
celebrated. They obtain their name from being sometimes employed 
to convey letters or small packets from one place to another. The 
rapidity of their flight is very wonderful. Leithgow assures us that 
one of them will carry a letter from Babylon to Aleppo (which, to a 
man, is usually thirty days’ journey) in forty-eight hours. To mea- 
sure their speed with some degree of exactness, a gentleman some 
years ago, on a trifling wager, sent a carrier pigeon from London, by 
the coach, to a friend at Bury St. Edmond’s; and along with it a note, 
desiring that the pigeon, two days after its arrival there, might be 
thrown up precisely when the town clock struck nine in the morning. 
This was accordingly done, and the pigeon arrived in London at half 
past eleven o’clock of the same morning, having flown seventy-two 
miles in two hours and a half. From the instant of its liberation, its 
flight is directed through the clouds; at an amazing height, to its home. 
By an instinct altogether inconceivable, it darts onward, in a straight 
line, to the very spot whence it was taken; but how it can direct its 
flight so exactly will probably ever remain unknown to us. 

The carrier pigeon is easily distinguished from the other varieties, 
by a broad circle of naked white skin round the eyes, and by its dark 
blue or blackish colour. 


“Led by what chart, transports the timid Dove 

The wreaths of conquest, or the vows of love? 

Say, through the clouds, what compass points her flight? 
Monarchs have gazed, and nations bless’d the sight. 

Pile rocks on rocks, bid woods and mountains rise, 

Eclipse her native shades, her native skies;— 

"Tis vain! through ether’s pathless wilds she goes, 

And lights at last where all her cares repose, 

Sweet bird, thy truth shall Harlem's walls attest, 

And unborn ages consecrate thy nest.” Rocers. 


Horsemen are excellent breeders, and are not easily lost; the com- 
mon English runt is a good sized pigeon, and breeds well. 


T’o those who keep pigcons for the sake of good breeding, I would 


recommend bastard-bred pigeons, such as powting horsemen, powting 
10 v.3 
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dragoons, from a powter or cropper, and a Leghorn: the reason is, 
such pigeons will breed nine or ten pair of young ones in a year. 
They will continually be playing or courting, and when they have 
young ones, will feed them well, which a cropper, in consequence of 
the largeness of his crop, seldom will. 

Carriers breed but slowly, they having not more than three or four 
pair a year. They are constant lovers, and very rarely tread any but 
their own mate, and are therefore hard to match when separated. 

On the contrary,a powter may be taken from his own mate, and he 
will match to another in a day or two; so that bastard-bred pigeons 
are most serviceable for those who breed them to supply the table. 

Great care must be taken to make convenient places to breed in, 
each pair of pigeons must be sure to have two nests; those with bas- 
kets in them are best; for before one pair can go out of the nest, or 
feed themselves, the old oues will lay and be sitting: nay, | have often 
seen a second pair hatched before the first could feed themselves, and 
the old ones feed both pairs. Be sure, when you take the young 
ones, to clean the nest, or put in a clean basket, for cleanliness is a 
great help to pigeons. 

Never let them want meat, for if you do they cannot be provided 
with soft meat in their crop when the young are hatched, which, if 
wanting, the young ones will certainly die; or if you feed the old 
ones by hand, they will go and feed their young immediately with 
what they get, which they not being able to digest, kills them; so that 
the best way is to let them have meat always by them in a box, with 
a hopper in it made for that purpose. 

Breed young ones for stock in the spring: those bred in the winter, 
being generally cramped, never prove good breeders. 

‘The reason why I recommend baskets to breed in is, tame pigeons 
seldom build their nests, the want of which a basket supplies. Be 
sure to take care that no vermin ceme among them. 

Of those bred in pigeon-houses, the grey pigeon, inclining to ash 
colour and black, is the best; and she generally shows her fruitfulness 
by the redness of her eyes and feet, and by a ring of gold colour about 
her neck. 

There are two seasons in the year wherein you may stock your 
pigeon-house. ‘lhe first is in May; as these first pigeons, having 
strengthened themselves during the winter, are in a condition soon 
to yield profit to the buyer. Secondly, in August; for at that time 
there are a great number of young pigeons that have been well fed 
with the corn which their dams have plentifully supplied them with, 
from the harvest in that season. 
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You must take care to furnish your pigeon-house according to the 
bigness of it: if you put but a few in it, it will be a long time before 
you will have the pleasure of eating young pigeons, for you must take 
none out of the pigeon-house before it is well stocked. 

Be sure to feed them in hard weather, and in benting-time, which 
is when the corn is in the ear, Keep out the vermin, and you will 
never want stock. 

Give them loam, mixed well with salt and cummin seed, made up 
in lumps and dried, as it helps them in breeding. 

Never let them want fresh water. ‘The best food is wheat: the 
mornings and evenings are proper times to give them their meat, and 
never at noon, for fear of breaking their rest, which they usually take 
at that hour: roost is very necessary to make them thrive with the 
food they eat. 

Pigeons will live eight years, but they are only prolific for the first 
four years, afterwards they are worth nothing: for when once past that 
age, they deprive you of the profit you might reap by others that are 
younger. 

If you wish to furnish your table with young ones in the winter, 
you must not wait for them till they can fly, but take them when they 
are grown pretty strong, and pluck the largest quills out of their wings, 
which will confine them to their nests, or tie their feet, by which 
means they will be fat in a very short time. 





ECCENTRICITY OF A DOG. 


Eccentricity is said to be the prerogative of greatness. If the fol- 
lowing relation is true, as we believe it is, it will go far to show that 
it is to be met with among distinguished dogs, as well as distinguished 
men. 

A gentleman residing in Windham, in this county, has for a num- 
ber of years, been the owner of a dog of small size, but great courage, 
of which he has given abundant evidence in the deer hunts in which 
his master was a frequent participator, and in more than one instance, 
proved the victor in single fight. A few months since, for some real 
or imaginary offence, he took “French leave” of his friends, to whom 
he had appeared much attached, and followed a teamster who was 
passing a distance of some ten or fifteen miles, and took up his quar- 
ters at a public house, to the inmates of which he was an entire 
stranger. Here he was well treated, and although frequently recog- 
nised by his old acquaintance who occasionally called there, he 
seemed determined to “cut” them, one and all, and invariably re- 
fused to notice their attentions even by a single wag of his tail. 
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After spending some weeks in this manner, he bade adieu to his 
friends and started homeward in a leisurely way, miaking occasional 
calls at the different public houses on the road, the length of which 
seemed to depend altogether on his estimate of the occupants. At 
last, he arrived in the neighborhood of home; but instead of going at 
once to his master’s as a sensible dog would have done, he called at 
the house of a neighbor, where he passed some days in an idle way, 
occasionally paying visits to his old acquaintance in the vicinity, and 
sometime. even passing his master’s door, which he invariably refused 
to enter—turning a deaf ear to the solicitations of himself and family, 
who at last gave over all hopes of reconciliation—when to their sur- 
prise, he rushed into his master’s house, and was actually riotous in 
his manifestations of joy at meeting the inmates, where he has since 
remained, perfectly contented, to the satisfaction of all parties. 
[Cattskill Recorder. 





THINGS IN GENERAL. 

That old Turk, Sam Johnson, at once the Hercules and the bear of 
literary and social circles, wrote a chapter on the difficulty of choosing 
a subject for a dissertation. This difficulty of introducing ourselves 
to our readers, is like that which gave rise to the various forms of 
salutation amongst different people—some lying flat on the belly, and 
striking their foreheads three times on the ground, like 


‘‘The woodpecker tapping the hollow beach tree;” 


Others joining noses, whilst we join hands and ask, “How d’ye do?”—- 
“how is your family?”,—without caring a button about the health of 
either. Feeling the cacoethes scribendi, yet perplexed for the choice 
of a topic, I thought it well, Mr. Editor, to take a heading that, like 
the ominous words “general welfare,” in the constitution, will let in 
whatever you may be pleased to introduce, of good or evil, folly or 
mischief. 

Did you, Mr. Editor, ever experience the pleasures of Castle build- 
ing? Of all human employments it is amongst the most delightful! 
How shall I recount its allurements? You may rear one “sky high” 
by night or by day—on horseback or on foot—in rain or in sunshine— 
still your work “goes bravely on.” And then again what pleasure 
so cheap? It requires neither money nor labour—ncither mortgages 
nor endorsers. Not so with other enterprises. T'o build the meanest 
house of brick or mortar, you must come down with the rhino 
to B or C, (i. e.) the Banks or the Cohens; whereas, to build 
a castle, the dullest imagination can rear one as high as the new 
shot tower in the twinkling of an eye; and should money be de- 
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manded, you have only to put away old Mr. Girard quietly under the 
sod, as I have often done, and cause him to make you his heir, in a 
fit of gratitude, for saving his life, at the imminent peril of your own; 
and behold, you have Aladin’s lamp in your hand, with power to do 
all sorts of good things. By the by, I am credibly informed the old 
cock has a cool half million of income annually; and since J am sail- 
ing under a roving commission, I will tell you of a Reverend Mr. 
who once called on him for assistance to rebuild a church, as they 
did for the Fayeteville parsons, even before the naked were clothed. 
In his charities, and his aid to works of public utility, Mr. G. is often 
magnificently bountiful—sometimes whimsical, but never exclusive as 
to any faction, political or religious. He gave a check for $500 to 
the Rev. Mr. who, rather complainingly, observed: “Why, sir, to 
such acongregation you gave $1000—we expected at least as much.” 
“Eh, bien!”? said Mr. G. “let me see dat check.” Whereupon, with 
the utmost sang froid, he tore it up, saying to the reverend gentle- 
man, “I wish you good morning, sare!”’ 

But I was telling you that amongst the most delightful of my occa- 
sional hallucinations is that of spending the interest of the old gen- 
tleman’s fortune; for I never break in upon the principal, that being 
against all the rules of Poor Richard, as well as of the treasurer of the 
state of Maryland. Well, Mr. Editor, I generally commence by get- 
ting an ample establishment in the country, a large and fertile farm, 
with a house that will well accommodate a baker’s dozen of friends; 
for whom I next provide, first, a cellar of generous wine, a stable of 
first rate hunters, a kennel of killing hounds, of Capt. T'errett’s old Ruler 
and Juno stock, crossed with the strain of Chichester’s old Rallywood. 
In one corner of the castle I have, for the lovers of the trigger, some 
choice guns, (English twist barrels) reserving always, suspended horizon- 
tally on hooks, over the front door, for the special use of my friend Gen. 
, (agreat abominator, you must know, of all modern improvements,) 
my old piece called **¢rue lock,”? manufactured in Madrid, by the cele- 
brated Oliver Nicholas Orlando Fernando Biz, in the year 1704. You 
may form some idea of the exquisite purity of old true lock’s barrel when 
you recollect, that it employed in the making, a mass of no less than 
45 lbs. weight of the heads of old nails, from the cast off shoes of Spanish 
mules, which travel incessantly at a slow pace, over hard roads, thus im- 
parting, as the General says, to the metal, a peculiar virtue, never to be 
found in the new-fangled percussion of the present day of corrupt and la- 
bour-saving, steam and locomotive innovation, in machinery and poli- 
tics!—But to return: for amusing my friends on a rainy day, I provide 
also, shuttle-cocks, billiards, and a choice library—cards and party 
politics are sedulously excluded from the castle. But here again I 
must advert to my friend above mentioned, the one of all men living 
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who, if he had lived in that day, I should think was in Pope’s eye 
when he uttered that severe censure on mankind in general:— 


“An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 


I have generally observed that he makes choice of old worm-eaten 
authors on rural sports. One day I saw him copying off something 
from one of these, and when he went away I had the curiosity to 
look, and found its title running verbatim et literatim:— 

“The Secrets of Angling; teaching the Choicest Tooles, Baytes, 
and Seasons for the taking of any Fish, in Pond or River: practised 
and familiarly opened in three bookes. By J. D. Esquire.”—S8vo. 
Lond. 1613. 

In the centre of the title is a wood cut, representing two men; one 
with a globe at the end of his line, and on a label— 

“Wold hooke and line, 
Then all is mine.” 

The other with a fish— 

“Well fayre the pleasure 
That brings such treasure.” 

I must take this occasion to say of my friend, without wounding his 
modesty, as I know he never reads any new work, that he was never 
known to tell an untruth or to do a mean action, and is very charitable 
in a quiet way; though it must be admitted of him, per contra, that he 
rarely goes to church, and the only sermon he was ever heard to 
praise was by an honest country parson, from John xxi. 3: “Simon 
Peter said, I go a fishing, and they said, We also will go with thee.” 

I] would fain, Mr. Editor, write of other matters; such as hunters, their 
form and condition—hounds, breeding, feeding;—with a sketch of the 
wines in the castle cellar—a sort of knowledge more important, by the 
bye, at the tables of the haut fon than that of metaphysics or mathematics» 
steam or statistics, and in which, when I have time and you have room? 
I may introduce a curious and instructive correspondence, between 
an accomplished young gentleman of Baltimore, and a wine merchant 
of Paris, wherein you shall learn something more than you ever heard 
before about the German Wings, for instance, the Grifenberger, Johan- 
nesberger, Hockheimer, and the Griinhdusen; and then the Frencu 
Wines, the Heidsieck, the Joly, the Anchor, the I.C. Lynch’s Sauterne, 
Haut Sauterne, White Hermitage, and Vin De Grave; Clos de Vougeout, 
and Chambertin; Chateau Margaux, Chateau Lafitte, Cote Rotie, Cha- 
teau Leoville, Latour, Hermitage, Medoc, St. Julien, Marischino di 
Zara, and last of all the Anesette, and the Kirschenwasser. 

But with these names I suppose your printer wishes me at the devil. 
So, with his leave, I will touch on all these matters in some other 
numbers, when I hope I shan’t “intrude.” ‘lor-THORN. 
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ENGLISH PHEASANTS. 


We are gratified to learn that Mr. Thomas Oliver, inheritor of his 
father’s liberality, has, with better success than he, continued his ef- 
forts to propagate in our country this most brilliant of British game 
birds. ‘I'wo broods have been seen on his Oaklands estate in Anne 
Arundel county, and it is gratifying to know that, in a neighbourhood 
remarkable as that is for its gentlemanly and sportsmanlike spirit and 
habits, these beautiful birds will be cherished, and we may hope will 
multiply until, in time, they may be added to the stock of those that now 
constitute objects, and thus give greater variety to the amusements, of the 
American sportsman. ‘T'oo hastily confounding the idea of the odious 
monopoly of the English game laws with all legal provision for pre- 
serving such animals and birds as might be imported and propagated 
in our country, could they be protected only for a few years, it has 
been found impracticable to obtain the enactments of penal statutes 
to defend such, even for a single season; and hence those which have 
been from time to time imported, with much cost and care, have been 
successively destroyed. Such as have escaped the fox and the hawk, 
the owl and the mink, have been sacrificed by the more barbarous 
and vulgar avidity of those who think it dexterous, or find it profitable, 
to kill all that comes in their way—*All are fish that come to their 
net.” 
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Jt would have been truly gratifying if we could have accompanied 
the following description of the English pheasant, taken from a rare 
and beautiful work, “Tue British Preserve,” with an engraving, 
such as is there given, of a cock and two hen pheasants; and should 
this work ever meet the patronage that we would wish it to deserve, 
we would not stop at the expense, which, if to be done here at all in 
similar excellence, would cost not less than $200. We can only pro- 
mise to improve in proportion to the patronage we may receive, and 
to the progress of that elegant art, which, it must be admitted, has 
made great advances in the United States within the last twenty years. 

The pheasant, now so general in England, is a native of the East, 
and was brought into Europe from the banks of the Phasis, a river 
of Colchis, in Asia Minor, whence it derives its name. Next to the 
peacock, it is the most beautiful of birds: in the common pheasant, 
the eyes are surrounded with scarlet, sprinkled with small black specks; 
the iris, yellow; on the fore part of the head, there are blackish 
feathers mixed with purple; the top of the head and upper part of 
the neck tinged with a darkish green, varying, according to the light 
in which viewed, to a shining purple. The feathers of the breast, the 
shoulders, the middle of the back, and the sides under the wings, pre- 
sent a blackish ground edged with glossy purple, under which a trans- 
verse streak of gold colours is seen: the two middle feathers of the 
tail, about twenty inches long, the shortest on each side, less than 
five, of a reddish brown colour, marked with transverse bars of black; 
the legs, the feet, and the toes, of horn colour; each leg is furnished 
with a short blunt spur, which, as the bird advances in age, sometimes 
becomes sharp as a needle. The female is smaller than the male, 
and the prevailing colours, brown mixed with black; the breast and 
belly, freckled with minute black spots on a light ground; the tail 
short, and barred in some degree like that of the male; the space 
round the eye, covered with feathers. 

‘There are many varieties of the pheasant, viz:—The white, which 





will intermix with the common pheasant; of all others, however, the 
golden is the handsomest as to plumage; but the Bohemian is un- 
questionably the finest specimen of the tribe; it is larger than the 
common pheasant, and both male and female have a peculiar cry: the 
spurs of the male are longer and more formidable, his gait is more 
upright, and he approximates more nearly to the game cock. 
Pheasants are much attached to the shelter of thickets and woods 
on the borders of plains; they are frequently to be seen in clover felds 
aud amongst corn, where they very olten breed; the hen lays from 
twelve to fifteen eggs, smaller than those of the domestic hen; the 
young follow the mother as soon as hatched. In the breeding season 
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the cocks will sometimes intermix with the common hen, and produce 
a hybrid breed. 

Pheasants do not associate except during the months of March and 
April, when the male seeks the female; they are then easily discovera- 
ble by their crowing, and the flapping of their wings, which may be 
heard at a considerable distance. During the night they perch on 
the branches of trees. The general weight of the cock pheasant is 
from two pounds and three quarters to three pounds and a quarter; 
that of the hen is usually about ten ounces less. This bird, though 
so beautiful to the eye, is not less delicate when served up to the 
table: its flesh is considered as the greatest dainty. 





COMPARATIVE SPEED OF THE HORSE AND THE STAG. 
Mr. Eprror: Wilmington, N.C. Aug. 2, 1831. 

As it has often been a matter of doubt as to the relative speed of 
the deer and the horse, a circumstance happened, some few years 
since, which will sufficiently elucidate the matter, and, as you seem 
to encourage such communications, I will give you an account of a 
hunt in which the speed of the two animals were tried. 

Some time in the month of November, (I think about six or seven 
years since,) our hunting club met on the main road, leading north 
from Wilmington, North Carolina, and four or five miles distant from 
town. Every thing being ready, we proceeded to the first or ditch 
bay drive. After waiting for the stands to be filled, I passed through 
that without any success—thence to the next, or horse pen bay, with 
no better success. From the long drought which had preceded this 
hunt, we were led to believe the ground was so dry, any further at- 
tempts would be fruitless, and that we should not be cheered by view- 
ing the exertions and hearing the sweet enchanting music of Old 
Freight, Pillager, Ranter and Sounder. However, with little better 
hope of success, we determined to change our ground and try the 
mill pond drive. The sportsmen had scarcely time to arrange them- 
selves, when Old Freight, with his loud and musical note, called all 
to the spot. Every dog did his best, nosing both bush and earth. 
They trailed about half a mile, when they came to a halt, and began 
to circle—I knew what would follow. My gun was cocked, and the 
next moment I saw the buck beyond the reach of a successful fire. 
The dogs went off in fine style—Pillager heading, Ranter hard con- 
tending for the van; and unfortunately for us, the buck made his way 
for the only stand which was not guarded, directing his course for the 
river, and thence to one of our great swamps. Giving up our sport 


for the day, we were making our way home, disappointed and sad, 
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when we thought we heard the shrill musical notes of Old Freight. 
We all made a full halt, and after listening some time more attentively, 
could distinctly hear the whole pack coming on upon us in royal 
style. The sportsmen, ten in number, arranged themselves along a 
branch, (along which they knew the deer must pass,) about sixty or 
seventy yards from each other, in open pine woods. We had scarcely 
alighted from our horses, when a fine buck, with branching horns, 
came sweeping over the grass, with the lightness of a bird skimming 
over its surface. When he got opposite to the first stander, Mr. T. 
F. D. (whose horse was remarkably afraid of a gun,) he fired his piece 
on him with no efiect, unless it be to alarm his horse, which, in plung- 
ing and rearing, broke his bridle reins. The horse took the direc- 
tion the deer was going in, and a few paces behind, until they arrived 
at the second stander, Mr. P. Q. who fired with no better success, un- 
less it might be to put more speed and mettle in their heels. The 
horse now made a desperate effort, and passed the deer about fifteen 
or twenty steps, when they arrived at the third stander, Mr. W. H. 
who gave them a fresh impetus; the horse still maintaining his dis- 
tance to the fourth, tifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth stander, 
for the distance of at least half a mile, each one firing his piece 
as they came up. Neither animal seemed to gain or lose until they 
passed the last stander, when the horse took one direction and the 
deer another. 

This really amusing race took place fairly in view of all the sports- 
men. The horse was esteemed fleet for a short distance. As a fairer 
trial of speed could not be possibly had, we conclude the horse must 
be the fleeter animal of the two.—If you think the above worth in- 
serting in your valuable Magazine, you can do so. 


Respectfully, yours, HANOVER. 





Instinct AND SaGacrry or A Horst.—The following anecdote, related 
in a French paper, proves that the instinct of the horse is sometimes as sur- 
prising as that of the dog, and that it is equally intelligent and susceptible 
of as warm an attachment to its master: —A young gentleman went on horse- 
back from Paris to the Fauxbourg St. Antoine to receive some money, and 
on his return, wishing to let his horse drink, by some accident fell into the 
water, and was drowned. The horse immediately returned to the house 
where his master had been to receive the money, and by its neighings and 
the noise of its feet, attracted the attention of the people of the house, who 
were no less astonished than alarmed at its re-appearance without its rider. 
One of them mounted the horse, and allowed it to go its own course. The 
anima! set off at full trot in the direction of the river, and stopped at the very 
spot where it is supposed its master had disappeared. The body was taken 
out of the water, and in his purse was found the money he had received. 
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PIKE FISHING. 


Mr. Eprron: New York, July 6, 1831. 
The subjoined extract from a French work on angling, lately pub- 
lished in Paris, will, it is presumed, furnish some additional informa- 
tion in regard to the properties and peculiarities of a species of fish, 
about which, considering the rank they hold in the estimation of the 
angler and the epicure, it is singular that so little should be known. 
As the above mentioned publication is held in high repute among the 
French, and has not, I believe, been translated, I have taken the liberty 
of sending you the annexed translation, and hope it may be found an 
acceptable offering to the readers of the first periodical exclusively 
devoted to rural amusements and manly sports which has yet appeared 
on this side of the Atlantic. That it may long continue the text book 
of the American sportsmen, and chronicle of their achievements, is the 
sincere wish of your humble servant, Un Pécheur a la Ligne. 


“The Pie, (Z’sox lucius.) Endowed by nature with great strength 
and speed, perfect symmetry of form, the most acute organs of sight 
and hearing, rich and varying colours, the pike seems designed by 
nature to be the despotic tyrant of fresh water. He not only spares 
not his own species, but tears and swallows, with a sort of insatiable 
fury, his own progeny.* ‘This creature of blood, ravenous in its appe- 


* «'Tho’ the rich pike, to entertain your guest, 
Smokes on the board and decks a royal feast; 
Yet must you not this cruel savage place 
In the same ponds that lodge the finny race: 

In the same tow’r you might as well unite, 
The fearful pigeons and the rav'nous kite; 

In the same yard the fox with chickens keep, 
Or place the hungry wolf with harmless sheep. 
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tite, and the most destructive enemy of the finny tribe, is besides one 
to whom Providence has accorded the greatest number of years. He 
is said even to live for centuries.* 

“When young, until one year old, its colour is of a bright green: 
during the second year its colour varies to pale spots of green, which 
the third year again change to larger spots of bright yellow. These 
spots acquire often the metallic lustre of gold during the spring months. 
After the sixth or seventh year its colour is more permanent; the back 
being of a greenish black, belly white, and fins black. The aperture 
of the mouth extends beyond the eyes. The teeth which surround 
the jaws are strong, sharp and irregular; some are firmly fixed and 
deeply planted in the sockets, while the others are only attached to 
the skin. I have counted six hundred teeth, of different sizes, upon 
the jaws and roof of the mouth, independently of those which cover 
the throat. The body and tail are long, supple and muscular. The 
body, a short distance from the tail to the head, much resembles a 
prism of four faces. The sense of hearing of the pike is said to be 
much more acute than that of any other fish. ‘This advantage warns 
him of the approach of his prey long before the poor victim has any 
knowledge of the proximity of danger. This extreme sensibility of 
hearing, with which the pike is gifted, was remarked even in the time 
of Pliny; and in France, as far back as the reign of Charles IX. the 
pikes, confined in a pond, came regularly, when called, to receive 
food, which was daily served out tothem. Pike are frequently taken 


For he, the tyrant of the wat’ry plains 
Devours all fish, nor from his kind abstains; 
Unless hoarse frogs infest the fenny place; 
For then he feasts on the loquacious race; 

Or when a goose sports on the azure wave, 
Delighting in the stream her limbs to lave, 
Or dips her head, and with a clam’rous sound, 
Provokes the rain, and throws the water round; 
The pike arrests the fowl with hungry jaws, 
And to the bottom of the river draws; 

Nay, as a boy in the smooth current swims, 
His teeth he fixes in his tender limbs.” 

* Against this we must bear in mind what has been suggested by a reve- 
rend author: —*It is fortunate that the pike breeds but once a year, agree 
ably to the course of Providence, observed in the production of animals, in 
which the disproportion in number, between beasts, birds, and fishes of prey, 
and those of each genus designed for the sustenance of man, is obvious. 
The lion and the sheep, the hawk and the hen, the shark and the herring, 
are severally, in their kinds, instances of this wonderful economy in the 
works of nature.” , 
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in France weighing 85 and 90 lbs. and from six to eight feet in length; 
the largest, however, of the species are caught in the north of Europe. 
Bock recounts the following fact:—In 1497 there was caught at Kai- 
serslautern, near Manheim, a pike which weighed 350 lbs. Its skele- 
ton was preserved for a long time at Manheim. When taken, it had 
around its body a leather ring, studded with gold, which was so con- 
structed as to enlarge or contract with the slightest pressure. This 
collar was attached to it by order, it is said, of Frederick Barbarossa, 
200 years before. 

“It is a well known fact that one pike is sufficient to clear a large 
pond. He is not more dangerous from his great strength, however, 
than from the address and resources with which nature has provided 
him. When he strikes large fish, serpents, eels, water fowl, rats, or 
even small dogs, the bulk of which opposes too great a resistance to 
his jaws, he catches it by its smaller extremity, and by dint of munch- 
ing and gnawing, soon qualifies it for a place in his assembly room of 
heterogeneous visiters. Should he take a perch, or other fish armed 
with sharp fins, he disables it, and waits until it dies of its wounds, 
and then devours it. ‘There is one fish which he seldom attacks— 
it is the epinoche, whose bulk expands as soon as life is extinct. The 
young pike are not so cautious, and often pay the penalty of their 
rashness by dying in the agonies of mal a lestomac. 

“The time of impregnating the spawn lasts three months—February, 
March and April. The females commence depositing the spawn at 
three years of age. They generally choose for this purpose the plants 
and stones which lie near the surface of the water, in order that they 
may the sooner feel the influence of the sun. It is said that during 
the season of generation they are so occupied in obedience to the im- 
pulse of nature, as to be easily taken with the hand. 

“The flesh of the pike is white, firm, agreeable to the taste, and very 
easy of digestion. Epicures maintain that those frequenting limpid 
streams have the most delicate flavour; the milt also is much esteemed, 
and J have heard it asserted that the eggs have a mild purgative pro- 
perty. In some parts of France large quantities of pike are salted 
and sent to market. 

“Castration has been successfully tried upon the pike; but as there 
have no perceptibly useful results followed the operation, it is merely 
mentioned as a singular instance of the march of invention.” 

If this communication is found worthy of holding a place among 
the contributions to your journal, it will be a strong inducement to- 
wards troubling you with something more—perhaps the result of my 
own experience; for 


*¢ "Tis pleasant sure to see one’s words in print.” 
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THE CHARMING POWER OF SNAKES. 


[The following cases of the power of snakes to charm; are cut from a late 
New York paper. The last case might be deemed rather romantic, were 
it not related by a Divine, and were it not, too, supported by instances more 
extraordinary, drawn both from profane and sacred history—for example the 
Boa Constrictor, that appalled the whole Roman army under Regulus; being 
deemed more formidable to be attacked than Carthage itself; and then 
again the brazen snake, which Moses caused to be made and exhibited to 
his followers, and by gazing on which, they were undoubtedly cured of the 
otherwise deadly bite of Egyptian snakes. But by miracles what may not 
be done? and then by their aid, the reasoning power is so wonderfully 
economised!! Steam even when applied by the genius of a Watts ora 
Stevens, is not more labour saving.] 

Having observed in the Spectator of the 5th, an article upon the 
supposed charm practised upon a little girl by a snake, I am induced 
to offer a few thoughtst hereon. 

That an art, or property of charming, is possessed by some species, 
and perhaps by some genera of the serpent, can be sufficiently proved 
by an induction of particulars; and this will extend to man, as well as 
to some other kinds of animals. 

Some of our own family have seen it practised by the striped snake 
over frogs, toads, and small birds; and a neighbor has seen the same 
practised successfully by the black snake over the robin. The wri- 
ter of this, well remembers in company with his brother, when a boy, 
to have seen two large black snakes, the one on the ground, the other 
in a corner of a ring fence, with a blue egg in his mouth, their eyes 
fixed upon two robins, whose eyes appeared to be fixed upon the 
snake; the birds fluttered in a certain gyration, or circle, and appa- 
rently in great anguish, and with distressing chirps, every moment 
approaching nearer and nearer these fascinating reptiles, and when 
interrupted by a dog barking over them, the birds had hopped round 
and round, turning their eyes to their charmers, within half a foot, 
when the charm ended, and the robins rose and flew, apparently 
noiseless, as for their lives. 

About three quarters of a century ago, there lived an upright pro- 
fessor of religion, a man of great weight and character for truth, who 
related to me the following for a fact. 

“Being alone in the woods, where rattle-snakes were plenty, he saw 
an immense sized snake of this species, and having heard it asserted 
that this kind of snake had the power to charm, determined to try it 
on himself. He, however, prudently cut a good sized long club, to 
arm and preserve himself in any untoward event. With his club in 
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hand, he placed himself at a suitable distance, and cast his eyes upon 
the venomous reptile, which soon met a fixed eye. 

“In this mutual and undiverted and fixed gaze of the man and the 
serpent, he thought he never had seen such an amiable, beautiful be- 
ing before, and began, involuntarily, and almost unconsciously, to ap- 
proach this transcendantly beautiful creature, until almost within 
jumping distance, still holding his stick. He thought he would strike, 
yet had not the resolution or power to do it, the object appearing so 
lovely and beautiful as almost to disarm him; yet his reason told him 
that it was a rattle snake fraught with guile, venom and death; still 
he could not resolve to injure it any, and actually longed to enfold to 
it his bosom. At length, mustering up resolution to shut his eyes, 
and in this situation, he made a heavy random stroke and smote the 
poisonous monster, and immediately all the imaginable beauty, inno- 
cence, and amiableness of the serpent was gone, and its deformity 
and ugliness returned, so that with a hearty good will, he at once 
dispatched it.” This was told his friends, to warn them never to make 
such a dangerous experiment. 





NEW ENGLISH SPORTING MAGAZINE. 


We are under obligations, that we sensibly feel, not only to our 
correspondents in general, but to gentlemen who have enabled us, by 
their liberal contributions, to make a very considerable collection of 
sporting books and prints that were not to be purchased in the country. 

We regard these contributions as for the public, to whom they are 
always accessible in the office of the American Turf Register, as well as 
for our own use in conducting this Magazine. Amongst other favours, 
we are indebted to Mr. Prime, of New York, for two numbers of the 
New English Sporting Magazine, from which we shall take a leisure 
moment to make some selections. On the cover of the first number is the 
following advertisement for a wife, put forth apparently in good faith. 

“A gentleman residing in one of the principal hunting countries, 
of middle age, and sportsmanlike manners, is desirous of uniting him- 
self to a lady possessing a passion for field sports. Fortune or beauty 
are not the object of the advertiser; the former, if any, may be settled 
upon the lady, and as to the latter, though not an objection, it never- 
theless is not a primary object. Good humour, a small foot, and an 
easy set on horseback, are the principal qualifications required. As 
this is the advertisement of a fox, and not a fortune, hunter, it is hoped 
that no one will answer it out of idle curiosity. Every respect will 
be paid to real applications, addressed to X. Y. Z. 47, Paternoster row, 
London, and the utmost secrecy may be relied upon.” 
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Brack or Dark Brown PHEASANT oF AMERICA. 


After dinner they resumed their march, and encamped on the north 
side of the river, after making seventeen miles in crossing the moun- 
tains. Capt. Lewis saw a flock of the black or dark brown pheasant, 
of which he killed one. ‘This bird is one-third larger than the com- 
mon pheasant of the Atlantic states; its form is much the same. The 
male has not, however, the tufts of long black feathers on the sides of 
the neck, so conspicuous in the Atlantic pheasant; and both sexes are 
booted nearly to the toes. ‘The colour is a uniform dark brown, with 
a small mixture of yellow, or yellowish brown specks, on some of the 
feathers, particularly those of the tail, though the extremities of these 
are perfectly black for about an inch. The eye is nearly black, and 
the iris has a small dash of yellowish brown; the feathers of the tail 
are somewhat longer than those of our pheasant, but the same in 
number, eighteen; nearly equal in size, except that those of the mid- 
dle are somewhat the longest. Their flesh is white and agreeably 
flavoured. [Lewis and Clark’s Expedition. 





To Cure Tue Skins or Dogs, Foxes, Fawns, Cats, &c. 

{In Mr. Blackwood’s extensive carpet store, in Market street, enlarged 
and lighted in a manner to make it one of the handsomest of the many im- 
provements going on in Baltimore, we saw, the other day, very beautiful 
mats of sheep skin, tanned by some simple process, with the wool on, and 
adhering firmly. ‘These mats are of every variety of colour, and must be 
pleasant to place at the sides of beds, and in the foot of carriages when 
riding out in cold weather, going on shooting parties, &c. &c. It is a new 
use for the sheep skin that will much increase the demand for it. They 
would make pleasant covers for old saddles. Every farmer should learn 
how to prepare them.] 


In casing these animals, begin at the muzzle; and from the pelt 
downwards, when they are to be stuffed. 

Alum, beat fine, and put into boiling water, or boiled in the water 
with a little salt, in the proportion of one pound to two gallons. Put 
the skins into a tub, and cover them with the water when it is luke- 
warm. Let them stand four days; then take them out and rub them 
well the same way the hair lies, with lukewarm water and bran, (the 
bran had better be strained off,) then take them out, and extend them 
upon boards with nails, and set them out to dry. 


PartrivGes.—It has been well suggested to put the question to all far- 
mers and liberal sportsmen, whether it is not highly expedient to forbear 
the taking of partridges altogether the ensuing season. By that means 
only can the ravages of the last winter be repaired. No genuine lover of 
the trigger will draw one upon a partridge this fall. For ourselves, we 
are determined not to buy or taste one until fall of 1832. 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 





Tuincs To BE Noten. 


> Every gentleman who desires to be admitted a member of the Mary- 
land Jockey Club, and to enjoy the privileges incident thereto, should lose 
no time in applying for admission through some friend. If postponed until 
the races commence, it will create unnecessary delay and confusion. 


i> It will be expected that no gentleman will assume an office, connected 
with the ensuing races on the Central Course, that he is not prepared and 
determined to execute; and it is hoped that every Baltimorean on the ground, 
whether member or not, will feel so far concerned for the credit of the city, 
in the eyes of the numerous strangers who will be there, as to set an ex- 
ample of orderly and courteous deportment. Let the friends of sports so 
animated and manly as those of the turf, and for which nature formed the 
high bred horse, as is evinced by his extraordinary capacity and ardour; 
unite in proving that such sports, when regulated by gentlemen, may be 
conducted without any immoral excesses, or any extravagance, except that 
delightful exhiliration which results from seeing human and animal nature 
highly and happily excited. 

> Owners of race horses will be expected to clothe their riders in hand- 
some jockey style. 

> It is important that gentlemen of high character, and of known expe- 
rience in such matters, should be appointed judges in all cases. 

> The Norfolk steam boat company has declined bringing race horses free 
of expense, on account of the questions and the difficulty that might arise; 
but has liberally voted $200 per annum towards making up the purses of 
the Club. It is probable the Philadelphia line will adopt the same course. 


> The sweepstakes, two miles and repeat, run for over the Mansion 
House course, Cecil county, on Tuesday last, was won in two heats, by 
b. c. Uncle Sam, (by John Richards,) property of Gen. 'T. M. Forman, Pre- 
sident of the Maryland Jockey Club. 

i> There will be stables prepared at the Central race course for fifty 
race horses by the 18th inst. As there has been much to do in preparation 
of the course, with all its fixtures, in a very short space of time, the later 
horses appear, before the races commence, for this first season, the better. 

> The sweepstakes on the Central course for one and two mile heats 
are not made up, and will remain open until the races. 





EXTRAORDINARY T'ROTTING. 


On Thursday afternoon, one of the greatest performances in the way of 
horse trotting, ever known, took place at the eo course, near 
Philadelphia. A grey horse, called Chancellor, with Harvey Richards, a 
small boy, as a rider, started from the goal at nine minutes before 6 o’clock 
in the afternoon. This bet, which was for a considerable sum, was, that 
the horse would pass over thirty-two miles in two hours. As the horse 
proceeded, bets wavered; though two to one were freely given in favour of 
the horse at the start.—Some time before 8 o’clock the horse came in— 
his thirty-second round was accomplished in good style, and amidst the 
plaudits of a large concourse of spectators. The same boy who started as 
the rider continued so,never dismounting until he had won the purse. The 
exact time occupied throughout the whole performance was one hour fifty- 
eight minutes and thirty-one seconds. The last mile, to save a bet, was 
performed in three minutes and seven seconds.—[ Pennsylvania Inquirer. 

12 v.3 
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RACING CALENDAR. 





PrincipAL Matcues AND Sweepstakes over TuE Union (L. L) 
Course. 


(Continued from Vol. 3, No.1, page 46.) 


May 24th, 1830. Second spring meeting. This being the day fixed for 
the coming off of the great stakes for colts and fillies, entered into in 1827, 
the course was well attended. ‘The sport commenced at 11 o’clock, with 
a match for $500; one mile out. 

Mr. W. Livingston’s ch. c. Goliah, by Eclipse; three years old; 90 lbs. 

Mr. J. Jackson’s b. c. by Henry; three years old; 90 lbs. 

The start was a good one, and they went off at a good pace; each strug- 

ling for the lead. When they got to the first quarter pole, Goliah had 
it, and in the straight run down the back part of the course he drew out; 
at the half mile post was clear a length, which he maintained—Won easy. 

Time, 1 m. 53 s, 


1 o'clock, p.m. great stake for colts and fillies of three years; $500 each, 
half forfeit; one mile heats; fifteen subscribers; eight paid forfeit;—colts 
90 Ibs. fillies 87 lbs. A curious question arose, whether an hermophrodite 
should carry 90 lbs. colt weight, or that of a filly, 87lbs. It was however 
decreed that full colt weight should be carried. 

The hour approached, the call from the bugle resounded, and at the post 
appeared: 

Mr. W. R. Johnson’s gr. f. (since named Bonnets of Blue,) by Sir Charles, 
out of Reality, by Sir Archy. 

Mr. J. J. Harrison's b.c. Pilot, by Sir Archy; dam by Gallatin. 

Mr. E. Price’s (Kelsey’s) b. hermophrodite, by Duroc; dam by Figure. 

Mr. W. Livingston’s gr. c. by Arab; dam (Shakspeare’s dam) by She- 
nandoah. 

es Jos. H. Van Mater’s b.c. by John Richards; dam Honesty, by Ex- 

edition. 
. Mr. R. L. Stevens’s ch. f. by Henry; dam Cinderella, by Duroc. 

Mr. J. C. Stevens's gr.c. by Henry; dam Maid of the Mill, (full sister to 
Eclipse) by Duroc. 

The grey filly and Pilot the favorites; five to four on them against the 
other five, and even, on either against the other. ‘The grey filly rather the 
favorite of the two, Pilot, a few days previous, having exhibited symptoms 
of a cold, with a slight discharge from the nostrils. 

The charge to riders being delivered, at length was heard, “Saddle your 
horses;” they uncovered in an instant, and, in glossy pride, exultingly pa- 
raded the élite of the south—the hope of the north. “Mount”—they are 
up—“are you ready”—“come up.” Bang! they are off! What a dash!— 
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they are all at it—Hermophrodite leads round the turn—they are at the 
quarter-pole, Hermophrodite still leading—what severe running along the 
back side! The grey filly is close upon him—she makes play—what a 
severe struggle!—they are already going up the rise, beyond the half mile 
post—they are locked. The grey gives the go by—Pilot is at work—Pilot 
passes. Poor Hermophrodite, your chance is out—the rest are done. A 
burst like that could not last. Look to yourself, my filly—Pilot is at you— 
pull to him, my boy, round the sweep. He is upon you—be cool—don’t 
lay out of your ground—be careful how you make the last turn—lay well 
in for it—take off'a little—pull to him again—don’t be alarmed. Now run 
for the turn—take care you don’t swerve. Well done, my boy—you are 
round, nothing to fear—hold her steady, and let her come her best pace 
home. Pilot is up—he challenges. Bravo, Pilot!—well met, my filly— 
that’s the pace. ‘The filly has it by half a length. 

Time, 1 m. 51s. 

They were placed as follows: 


Grey filly, - - - - - - - 1 
Pilot, ng ° ° - - - - - 2 
Hermophrodite, —- - - - - . - $ 
Arab colt, - - - - - - - 4 
John Richards colt, - - - - - - 5 
Mr. R. L. Stevens’s ch. filly, - - : - dis. 
Mr. J. C. Stevens's gr. c. . . - - - dis. 


Second heat.—At the summons, the grey filly, Pilot, and Hermophrodite, 
only appeared. The filly took them off from the score, and made severe 
running round the turn. Pilot came up and locked her, soon after passing 
the quarter-pole, and an obstinate contest ensued. In going down the back 
stretch, Hermophrodite gave it up; the filly and the colt kept on at a killing 
pace, and went up the ascent, beyond the half mile mark, head and head. 
They now entered upon the north bend, the filly having the inside; Pilot 
still at work. It was go along every inch; as though he would say—“Can 
you live, madam, through this rally home?” At this deadly rate they came 
round the sweep, and entered upon the straight run close locked. In this 
way they came up the stretch. The cry to the last was—*Pilot has it— 
the filly leads—Pilot has it.” Adjudged to the latter by half a neck. 

Time, 1 m. 48 s. 


Third heat.—The half hour having expired, Hermophrodite being dis- 
tanced, Pilot and the grey filly only appeared at the summons. The colt 
now had the pole, and the filly took her station well off, full fifty feet to the 
right, avowedly with the intention of making a straight run for the first 
turn. Both being ready, the signal was given, when Pilot, in getting off, 
made a slip, or false step, with his leading tore foot, which retarded his pro- 
gress a length or more. The filly made a rush for the lead, crossed in front 
of the horse, before she was clear, and took the track before they had ad- 
vanced twenty yards. The head of the horse was literally jammed between 
the filly’s quarter and the picket, and there being no possibility of keeping 
on his course inside of the filly, the rider actually lifted his head over her 
buttock, and thus was compelled to take the outside. The filly, sensible of 
the advantage she had obtained, went away at a telling pace, and the colt, 
undaunted, made severe running round the sweep. As they turned the 
quarter-pole, and entered the straight part on the back side, he was up, 
head and shoulder, and a desperate struggle ensued down the back stretch, 
to obtain the lead, before coming to the next turn, just beyond the half 
mile pole. Well done, Pilot—well attempted, my boy Sandy. But it won't 
do—the filly has it—you can’t help it. Keep her going—it is life or death 
with you—game and stoutness is your only salvation. Keep an eye upon 
her, Sandy—she will be for laying off a little, preparatory to making the 
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last turn. Do not let her crowd you out. See that, I warned you of it— 
jam her into her place. Now, my boy, pull him steadily, but take care you 
do not alter his stride, or cause him to change legs—be collected, have him 
in command, and be ready, should she fly, or swerve at the turn, to profit 
by it—a length here is worth three in straight work. Now make a dash 
for the turn, and as you come round, let your body incline well over to- 
wards the inside; it will operate as a biass and greatly assist your horse. 
Nobly executed!—both round, close locked. Now for a dead run home. 
Ease away a little, my boy—give him a stab or two. He answers to It— 
there’s something left in him yet. The filly sticks her nose out like a pig— 
her ears are laid back close to her poll—the persuaders can draw nothing 
more from her—she is doing all she knows. Look well to her—give her 
no respite. Well done, Pilot! Now, boy,take a light pull at him—do not 
let him get abroad—give and take in your pull—keep his mouth alive, and 
be sure to catch his stride with the motion of your hands and body. Lift 
him a little, and give another stab. Bravo, my boy!—well done, Pilot!— 
well done, filly!—any body’s race yet. In this way they came home, Pilot 
running her up to the eye-brows. 
Time, 1 m. 53 s. 


I cannot pass by this important race without saying a word or two on the 
omission, by the judges, to take notice of the cross made by the grey filly, at 
the start, for this last heat. That there was across, and a foul one, too, 
will not be denied, I trust, by any one in observance, who knows what con- 
stitutes a cross; and after the grey filly was declared winner, and the stake 
awarded, I understood one of the judges to say that he saw it, but as the 
question was not raised by the party affected, it was not before them, con- 
sequently not a matter by them to be adjudged. The party aggrieved 
viewed the thing in a different light. Nevertheless, the high chivalric feel- 
ing of the two gentlemen, immediately interested in the colt, forbade their 
begging the question, or calling the attention of the judges to a subject 
which they had not deigned to note. The loss of the prize, though a serious 
one, was a secondary consideration to even the distant possibility of being 
animadverted upon as cavilous. That the gentlemen who presided, though 
pure in principle, acted upon a false hypothesis, there cannot remain a doubt 
in the mind of any man conversant with the laws of the turf. The case 
was before them, and submitted to them from the moment the start took place, 
and for the purpose of giving their decision upon a submitted case they were 
put upon the stand. They were the sole judges, and to them it belonged 
to pronounce upon the facts, (as before them in evidence,) as well as the 
law, which, at section 16th, of the Rules of the Union Course, will be found 
in the following words: —“Every horse that shall fail running on the out- 
side of every pole, or whose rider shall cross, jostle or strike, or use any 
other foul play, or bring less than his stipulated weight to the scale, or alight 
without permission from one of the judges, or who shall take the track before 
he is clear of the other horse, shall be deemed distanced, and the next best 
horse declared winner; and such jockey shall never again be permitted to 
ride for any purse given by the association.” 

No blame can be imputed to the owner of the filly; the fault rests with 
either the rider or the groom who led her up to the start—I am inclined to 
think with the latter, who, when he let go his hold of the bridle, gave her 
a direction which brought her obliquely across the track. Although the 
purity of intention on the part of those who in this case acted as judges 
cannot be in the slightest degree questioned, yet it is to be regretted that 
gentlemen, not thoroughly versed in turf matters, should, by an over zeal, 
ever be induced to enter upon a duty for which they are not qualified. From 
this cause I have more than once seen mischief produced on the Union 
course. The ordering or judging of a race ought to be delegated solely to 
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men of actual practice and long experience in racing;—not such as keep and 
train horses in imagination, and start them round the festive board. 


May 27th. Match for $5000; two mile heats. 

Mr. Isaac Snedicker’s b. h. Sir Lovell, by Duroc; six years old; 121 lbs. 

Mr. Bela Badger’s b. m. Arietta, by Virginian; four years old; 101 lbs. 

Five and six to four on the mare. 

This was considered, by many of the knowing ones, an injudicious match 
on the part of Mr. J.C. S. who backed the horse; but the great achieve- 
ment of the knight, the week previous, at Poughkeepsie, caused him to be 
proc aimed as the champion of the north against this southern kill devil. 

The hour of 1 having arrived, and all in readiness, they went off at the 
usual signal; the mare going away at her accustomed tremendous rate. 
Before they had proceeded fifty yards she was clear more than a length, 
and by the time they reached the first quarter-pole, she had opened a gap 
of something like fifteen yards; the boy pulling with all his might. As she 
went down the back side she increased her distance, and by the time she 
reached the half mile, was full twenty yards in front. Sir Lovell kept up 
a gallant pursuit, going it at his best pace. Round the north bend swept 
the mare, keeping up this unprecedented rate without any relaxation. As 
she came up the stretch it was two and three to one upon her, and as she 
nighed the stand five to one was offered without success; the horse doing 
all he could, but full thirty yards in the rear. Away she scampered for the 
second mile—ten to one on the mare, and no takers. As she passed alon 
the back part of the course in this last round, it was gold to silver; yet all 
stood mute, such was the dread of what appeared her supernatural power: 
and, as she rounded the northern turn for the last time, it was “all Lom- 
bardy street to an egg-shell.” Still on she goes—and now she’s reached 
the quarter stretch—all anxious expectation—still as death—when lo! a 
voice is heard—“See that, see that!” and next a hundred tongues—“He’s 
coming!—he’s up!—he’s ahead!—hurra, hurra!” And so it was; the pace 
and the length had told upon her, she was overmarked, uncollected, and 
quite abroad in her stride, and (in the language of the stables) the flying 
Arietta was all at once converted into a “Spread Eagle.’—Won by five or 
six lengths. 

Time, 3 m. 45s. 


Second heat.—Any odds on the horse—no takers. The mare, as in the 
first heat, took the horse off from the mark, and opened a gap of three or 
four lengths in the first half mile; but as she went round the second sweep 
the horse neared her, and when they entered upon the quarter stretch he 
was close upon her. He now made play, and came in front when about 
half way up the stretch, and at the termination of the first mile was two or 
three lengths ahead. It was now evident that the mare was done; she 
nevertheless kept up a hopeless effort, continuing gradually to drop, while 
the horse came home at a telling pace, beating her in a double distance. 

Time, 3 m. 48 s. 


The only match of consequence which remains to be noted is the one 
which came off last spring; viz: 

May, 1831. Match for $5000; four mile heats. 

Mr. W. R. Johnson's gr. m. Bonnets of Blue, by Sir Charles; four years 
old; 101 lbs. 

Mr. W. R. Livingston’s ch. h. Goliah, by Eclipse; four years old; 104 Ibs. 

This being a contest between the winner of the great stakes for colts 
and fillies, which came off over the Union course, May, 1830, and that of 
the great Dutchess county stakes, of the same denomination, decided Oc- 
tober following; add to which, the antagonists being gets of Sir Charles 
and Eclipse, upon whom, it will be remembered, was made the first great 
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match between the north and the south, a very lively interest existed as to 
the result. The day was fine, the throng of carriages and horsemen great, 
the stands were well filled, and of footinen there was a vast crowd. In 
short, the course has at no time been so well attended since the race be- 
tween Flirtilla and Ariel, in 1825. 

At length the long and anxiously looked for hour of 1 approached, and 
the roll of the drum “gives note of preparation.” Now the bugle sounds 
the call—the word is given to saddle, and, in Nature’s covering, ‘burnished 
o’er by art, come forth the champions. | had caught a glimpse of Goliah, 
a day or two previous, and subsequent to his having had his dast draw, and 
noticed that the skin, or ligament of one of his hocks, and for a little dis- 
tance, both above and below the cap, was somewhat thick and full; nor 
did he seem as fresh and free upon his legs as I could have wished. From 
these indications, and other circumstances which by accident had come to 
my knowledge, I was satisfied that too much had been asked of him, and that 

Jor the last ten days at least he had been training off. On the other hand, 
the grey mare, like every thing brought to the. post by Mr. Johnson, was 
all and all in Johnsonian order. 

Every thing being in readiness, the order being given, “‘mount,” Pleasant 
Rowley was in the mare's saddle, and the horse had Gilbert ‘Crane up. 
Bolling Graves led forward Bonnets of Blue, and the mulatto man Frederic 
brought up Goliah. The signal tap of the drum was heard, and they were 
off; the mare taking the lead, the horse waiting upon her. In this way 
they went along for ‘about a mile and a quarter, both in hand; the horse not 
showing any disposition to go up. In going down the back stretch (in the 
second mile) the mare eased off a little, and the horse let out no more than 
what was necessary to keep his place. In this way they proceeded without 
variation to the termination of the second mile. It was now evident to me 
that the horse did not rely upon game and stoutness; that he would not make 
play until the last mile, lest the rally might prove too long for him to live 
through home; and that as the speed of the mare was known to be good, 
if she also possessed lastingness, the race was her’s. ‘They now entered 
upon the third mile, the horse continuing to trail. As they went round the 
south bend, the boy Rowley once or twice looked over his shoulder to see 
what position his adversary was in; expecting no doubt that he would now 
“cut out the work.” But Crane showed no disposition as yet to begin, 
and for the third time they went along the straight run on the back side; 
both collected in their stride, with a good deal to spare. I was now fully 
satisfied, notwithstanding the great size and bodily power of the Philistine, 
that he was shy of closing with his maiden antagonist, and that he confided 
more in his speed than continuance. In this way they finished the third 
mile. The feurth mile was now commenced. At this moment I was at the 
centre of the south sweep, or bend; and as they passed my station, Crane 
looked like mischief. Ile was close upon the mare; but Rowley hada 
hare’s eye, which nothing in his rear escaped. As soon as the quarter-pole 

was cleared, Goliah let out; but Rowley was not to be taken by surprise. 

He at the same instant set to, kept his position, and although the pace along 
the back part of the course was a telling one, he pulled the mare well to- 
gether, and took the pole at the commencement of the north turn—swept 
round the bend with a ste: idy collected stride, and entered upon the last 
quarter stretch clear. Goliah all this time was close up, and going well; 
and in going up the stre teh, made strong running. It would not, however, 
do. The mare came in about a length in advance, having never been 
headed during this heat. 

Time, 8 m. 15s. 

Seven to four and two to one on the mare. 


Second heat—The half hour having elapsed, the call for the horses was 
again sounded, when both appeared, ready to renew the contest. At the 
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signal they went off well together. ‘The mare took the lead, and was clear 
in the first 100 yards; the horse, as in the former heat, waiting upon her. 
In this way they proceeded with a steady stride, both somewhat in hand, 
the mare keeping aliead from half a length to a length clear, until they had 
completed the second mile; when,soon after entering upon the south bend, 
just as they were abreast of the south draw-gate, about 30 rods beyond the 
stand, Goliah went up, challenged, came in front, and took the track—the 
mare, declining being called out, dropped, and in turn took her place a few 
feet in the rear. Thus they went down the back part of the course, round 
the north bend, up the quarter stretch, entered upon the fourth and last 
mile, swept round the south bend and arrived at the quarter-pole, where 
commences the back stretch. Here the mare made play, and a smart rally 
ensued along the straight run, on the back side, for the lead. When they 
came to the half mile the mare had it, and as they went up the rising ground, 
just beyond the half mile pole, she drew out. Between the commencement 
of the nortlern sweep and centre of the bend she was clear, and took the 
track; the horse close upon her. In this position they came at a rattling 
pace round the last turn, and entered upon the run in. Here Goliah made 
severe running, and came up to her quarter; but the length had told—he 
could not go the pace, aud Bonnets of Blue waved high o’er the border. 
Time, 8 m. An O_p TurrMan. 





Races or THE OLvEN TIME. 


Mr. Eprror: Good Luck, Md. 

In the 10th No. of the Turf Register, for the present year, in the list of 
“Pedigrees Wanted,” among others, is the pedigree of Ebony, owned by 
the late William Brent, of Virginia. That of Britannia, sister to True 
Briton, on the sire’s side, is also requested. 

The pedigree of Ebony may be seen on referring to vol. 1, p.480. She 
was got by Othello, out of Selima—both imported. 

Britannia was also by Othello. She belonged to Gov. Sharpe. Those 
who wish to know her pedigree, will, without doubt, be pleased to know 
something of her character as a racer. Your correspondent saw her make 
one race, and she performed well. An account of it may be seen in the 
Maryland Gazette, Oct. 26, 1769, as follows: 


“Annapolis subscription purse of 50 gs. October 24, 1769. 


Daniel M Carty, Esq’s. ch. g. Volunteer, - + Beth 
Samuel Galloway, Esq’s. b. h. Selim, - - - $8 22 
Horatio Sharpe, Esq’s. gr.m. Britannia, - . - 143 
Mr. Patrick Macgill’s b. h. Nonpareil, by Dove, - 23 4 
Theo. Bland, Esq’s. bl. h. Brunswick, - - - 4 dis. 
John Tayloe, Esq’s. br. h. Juniper, = - : - 6 dis. 
Mr. Dulany’s Paoli, . - - - - dis. 


N.B. Paoli carried 114 ibs. overweight.” 

The 1st heat was very closely contested by Britannia and Nonpareil; 
Britannia winning by a single length. The 2d heat was as closely con- 
tested, between Volunteer, Selim and Nonpareil—not more than a length 
or two between the three. The 3d heat was ran more at ease. 

Having given your readers an account of the Ist day’s racing, that of the 
two succeeding days may be gratifying to some of them. The names of 
the sportsmen do no discredit to the amusement. 


“October 25th. Subscription purse of £50. 


Daniel M Carty, Esq's. b. h. Silver Legs, - - . £°2 I 
John 'Tayloe, Esq’s. Nonpareil, - - - 23 2 
Dr. ‘Thomas Hamilton’s b. h. Ranger, (imp.) - - 3 1 dis. 
Dr. Shuttleworth’s horse ‘Trial, - - 4 dis.” 
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“Oct. 26th. The ladies’ purse of £50. 


Dr. Thomas Hamilton’s b. m. Primrose, + - eae ae 
Mr. Henry Hall’s br. h. Fearnought, - - - 2 3 
Theo. Bland, Esq’s. horse Brunswick, - - - $8 3 
Mr. Edward Worrell’s horse Cato, - - - 4 dis. 
Daniel M’Carty, Esq’s. Little Driver, - - - 5 dis. 
Mr. Robert Roberts’s Grey John, - - - dis. 
His excellency Gov. Eden’s Regulus, dis. 
N. B. Regulus was distanced the 1st heat by throwi ing ; his rider. 
Respectfully, 
Mr. Epitor: August 29, 1831. 


I have not seen in your valuable repository an account of the great race 
(as it has been usually called) between Figure, Selim, &c. in the year 1768. 
As it will be, without doubt, gratifying to some of your readers, I have 


transcribed it, for insertion, from the Maryland Gazette, of the 12th May, 
1768. 


“May 7th, 1768. From the managers of the Upper Marlborough races. 
On Wednesday, the 4th of May, the following horses started for the sub- 
scription purse of £100; viz: 


Dr. Hamilton’s horse Figure; 10st. - - - a 
Francis Thornton’s horse Merryman; 10st. - - 22 
Samuel Galloway’s horse Selim; 10 st. - - 3 3 


Mr. Thomas’s horse Buckskin, by Dove; five years old; Ost. 6lbs. 4 dis. 

Odds at starting—three to one, Selim against the field; —five to one, the 
field against Figure;—five to four, Merryman would be distanced in the 
heats; and even bets, Buckskin would be distanced the first heat. 

Figure took the lead from the post, and won the heats with great ease. 
It is remarkable that the last heat was run in 8 minutes and 52 seconds. 
The ground, by a fair measurement, is full four miles. It may be added 
that they ran five rounds to make the four miles, which was unfavourable 
to the speed of the horses. 


“Thursday, 5th. <A purse of £25 was run for by 


Mr. Macgill’s b. c. Nonpareil, by Dove; 8st. - - 1 
Mr. Bullen’ s br. h. Liberty, (formerly Try wad aged; 10 ste - 2 
Dr. Hamilton’s b. f. Primrose; 8 st. - - dis. 
Mr. Digges’s mare Moll Row; six years old; 9 st. 6 Ibs. - dis. 
Bets in favour of Nonpareil, who won the heat with ease, and received 
the money; Liberty not starting the second heat.” D. 





[The following account was received some time since, but has been mis- 
laid.) 


Face Course (Trenton N.J.) Racss, 


Commenced on Tuesday, May 3d, 1831. 


First day, purse $200; three miles and repeat. 

Mr. Davison’s ch. h. Pelham, by Ratler; dam peemenein, by 
Duroc, out of Maid of the Oaks; five years old, - 

Mr. Rigler’s b. h. Oscar, by Oscar; seven years old, : 

Mr. Badger’ s br. f. Roxana, by John Richards; dam by Hickory, 

Mr. J. H. Van Mater’s ch. h. Orange Boy, by Tents om 
Katadid, by Expedition; six years old, - 

Time, Ist heat, 6 m. 2 s.—2d heat, 6 m. 16 s. 

Pelham was taken against the field before starting. 
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Second day, purse $100; two miles and repeat. 
Mr. Badger's ch.c. Mark Richards, by John Richart dam by 


Revenge; four years old, - 1 1 
Mr. Davison’s b. h. Charles Stewart, by Tuckahoe; dam by Sir 

Solomon; five years old, - 3 2 
Mr. Murat’s b. h. Bolivar, by Ratlers om by Sie Solomon; six 

years old, 4 3 
Mr. Rigler’ sb. a a by Suen seven years old, - 24 


Time, Ist heat, $ m. 59 s.—2d heat, 3 m. 55 s. 


The last heat was closely contested between Mark Richards and Charles 
Stewart. 


Third day, one mile and repeat. 
Mr. Davison’s b. f. Amanda sence, by Duroc; dam by 


Sir Solomon; four years old, S-42 3 
Mr. Murat’s bl. h. Biack Boy, by Sir Solomon; five yones 

old, - 32482 
Mr. Emmone’s ch. h. Fox, by Blind Duroc; aged, eo &: 8.4 
Mr. Badger’s ch. c. Independence, by John Bichards; 

four years old, . 218 4 
Colquhoun’s ch. m. Fanny, by Virginian; five years " 

0 t. 


Time, Ist heat, 1 m. 54: s.—2d ‘teat, 1 m. 52 s.—2d heat, 1 m. 59 s.— 
Ath heat, 1 m. 59 s—Course 1 mile. 

This was a beautifully contested race; all the horses running ‘‘head and 
head” the first three heats—I"ox the favorite against the field. Fourth 
heat bets changed in favor of Amanda Duroc—the blood of the sire giving 
great confidence in her bottom. When Fanny bolted she was leading un- 
der a very hard pull. O. B. Secretary. 


NasHVILLE (Zenn.) Racks. 


May, 1831. The first sweepstakes failed. 
Second day, proprietor’s purse. 


Cotton’s gr. f. Piano, by Bertrand; dam by Pacolet, - + ia a 
Cheatham’s Indian Chief, by N apoleon, . . 5 2 
Childers’s ch.c. by Ta, - - - $3 3 
Red Rover, - - - - 2 dr. 
Desdemona, by Sir William, - - 4 dis. 
Time, 1st heat, 3 m. 57 s—2d heat, $1 m. 562 s s.—won easily. 

Third day. 

Cotton’s gr. c. by Stockholder; dam by Pacolet, - - 1 1 
Crow’s b. c. brother to Cate Bevins, by Conqueror, - $ 2 
Smith's ch.f. by Timoleon, —- - - 2 dis. 


Time, Ist heat, 1 m. 57 s—2d heat, 1 m. 564s. 
P. W. D. Secretary pro. tem. 


Quesec (ZL. C.) Races, 


Commenced on Wednesday, the 17th August. 
First day, the merchants’ purse of £75. 


Mr. Shaw’s b. h. Filho; aged; 9st. - 2 2 
Mr. B. Gibbs’s b. h. Timoleon; six years old; g st. 13 Ibs. 2 3 
Private match, for $500; three mile heats. 

Mr. Shaw’s b. m. Clara Fisher; five years old; 7st. 13lbs. - 1 1 
Mr. Kauntz’s ch. m. Lady Heron; six years old; 8 st. 6 lbs. 2 2 


18 v.3 
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Quebec stakes of £20. 

Mr. Kauntz’s br. m. Roxana; four years old, - - oti igri 
Mr. Stansfield’s Light Infantry; five years old, - - 2 2 
Mr. Smith’s br. h. Chance, (late Tom Tough,) - - dis. 
The maiden plate of £15. 

Mr. Gugy’s b. g. Bugler; aged, - ° . phe ae 
Mr. Kerr's b. or. Naboclesh; aged, - - - 2 2 
Mr. Myers’s b. m. Kate, - - - - - 3 dis. 


The two first races excited great interest, and a good deal of moncy 
changed hands. 

Second day, Thursday, the 18th; the garrison plate of £30. 

Mr. B. Gibbs’s Timoleon; six years old; 9st. 7lbs. = o gg 

Mr. Kauntz’s br. m. Roxana; four years old; 8st. 5lbs. —- 2 s 

Mr. Stansfield’s Light Infantry; five years old; 8st. 5 lbs. (did 
not start, being lame.) 

The Welter stakes, first class; entrance $10, p. p. to which the stewards 
added $50; two mile heats. 

Mr. Shaw’s b. h. Filho, aged, 12st. walked over. 

Second class. 

Mr. Kerr's gr. g. Doctor; aged; 12st. - - 1 1 

Mr. Gugy’s r. h. Roan; four years old; 10st. 7 Ibs. - 3 § 


The pigmy plate of £10; entrance $2, p. p. to which the stewards added 
$40. 


Mr. Kerr's b. m. Gipsey, 9st. - - ° ° = oO 
Mr. Luck’s b. g. Duroc, 8st. - - - : dr. 
Mr. Speer’s b. m. Helen, 8 st. - - - - dr. 


Third day, Saturday, the 20th; the steamers’ purse of £25; entrance $20, 
p- p. three mile heats; weights, three years uld, 6 st. 10 lbs.; four years old, 
7st. 12lbs.; five years old, 8 st. 8 lbs.; six years old, 9st.; ay ved, 9 st. 2 lbs. 
being Montreal weights, as run there last September. 

Mr. Shaw’s b. h. Filho, aged, walked over. 

‘The ladies’ purse of £15. 

Mr. Kauntz's b. m. Roxana; four years old, - - - I 

Mr. M’Connell’s ch. h. Sleepy John; aged, — - - - bit. 

Sleepy John bolted, owing to his bridle breaking. 


The officers’ cup, value £25; for horses hens fide the property of officers 


ofthe garrison of Quebec; entrance $5; mile heats; 11 st. each; gentlemen 
riders. 


Lieut. Denny’s gr. g. General Lafayette, (late Doctor,) list. 1 1 
Licut. Brooke's ch.m Desdemona, (late Yatzi,) 11st. - $ 2 
Mr. Campbell's b. h. Sportsman, 11 st. - ~ ® dr. 


Sportsman was found to be lame after the first heat, and was drawn. 

The beaten plate of £12, 10s. for all beaten horses, and also for any 
horses that shall not have run in any of the races at this meeting; entrance 
$5, to which the stewards will add $50. W eights and distance to be handi- 
capped by the stewards. 

Mr. M’Connell’s ch. h. Sleepy John, 9 st. 7 Ibs. i | 

Mr. Kauntz’s ch.m. Lady Heron, 9st. - - - 22 

Mr. Smith’s b. h. Chance; five years old, I 


SreEwWARDS PRESENT. 


Hon. Col. Gore, George Pemberton, E 43q. 
Hlon. Mw. Bell, John Kerr, Esq. 

Col. Harris, K.C.B. Lieut. Denny, 71: st L.I. 
Col. L. lL. Duchesnay, Lieut. Brooks, 32d Reg't. 


Capt. Airy, A.D.C. Capt Towneced, 9 24th Reg't. t 
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Wasuinaton County (Jfd.) Association Racks, 


Commenced on Wednesday, the 7th day of September. 

First day, four mile heats; purse $250. 

Mr. Newcomer's Lafayette, by Gallatin; six years old, - 

Mr. Swearingen’s Fanny White, by Sir Charles; five years old, 3 

Dr. Duvall’s Gabriella, by Sir Archy; five years old, - 2 

Time, Ist heat, 8 m. 9 s.—2d heat, 8 m. 

Second day, three mile heats; purse $150. 

Mr. Morrow’s Jack on the Green, by Prize Fighter; aged, - 1 1 

Dr. Duvall’s Gabriella, by Sir Archy; five years old, . 2 2 

Time, Ist heat, 6 m. 20 s.—2d heat, 6 m. 18 s. 

Third day, two mile heats; purse $100. 

Dr. Duvall’s Jemima Wilkinson, by Sir Archy; four yearsold, 1 1 

Mr. Pouder's Florival, by Tuckahoe; aged, - - - 2 dr. 

‘Time, 3 m. 50 s. 

Fourth day, mile heats, best three in five; purse $100. 

Mr. Swearingen’s Tecumseh, by Rob Roy, out of ‘Thistle; 
five years old, - - - - - - 

Dr. Duvall’s Antoinetta, by Archy, out of Flirtilla; $ yrs. old, 

Not timed. 
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Liserty (Va.) Races, 


Commenced on Tuesday, 13th September; the course in fine order, and 
the weather good, though, for the season, very warm. 

First day, two mile heats; purse $260; won by Morgiana, at two heats. 

Wm. Garth's b. m. Morgiana, by Kosciusko; five years 


old, - - - - - - oi'§ ull 
Wm. West’s gr. c. Wormwood, by Archy, - 3 2 
J.P. White’s b. h. Mercury, by Sir Charles, - 2 3 and dis. 


S. Ritchey’s ch. g. Napoleon, by Washington, - 4 4 and dis. 

Time, Ist heat,3m.40s.; 2dheat,3m. $24s.; course 150 yards shortof a mile. 

The first heat a good race between the mare and Mercury; the second 
a close one between the mare and Wormwood. Mercury decidedly the 
favourite at starting. 

Second day, three mile heats; purse $475; won by Restless, at two heats, 
a well contested race. 

John P. White’s b.h. Restless, by Virginian; five years old, 1 1 

James Williamson’s ch. h. M’Duff, by Washington; 5yrs.old, 2 2 — 

Wn. Garth's b.m. Sally Crusher, by Crusher; four yearsold, 3 $3 dis. 

Restless the favourite. 

‘Time, Ist heat, 5 m. 32 s.—2d heat, 5m. 27 s. 

‘This was a well contested race, the three horses running very close 
throughout the first heat. Second heat, a close race for upwards of two 
iniles, after which the mare dropt behind, and was distanced. M’Duff made 
a hard run for the last heat, but was unable to take it, though he contended 
m fine style. 

Third day, two mile heats; purse $150. 

James Williamson's gr.c. three years old, by Shawnee, = - - 2 

J. P. White’s ch. c. three years old, by Ratler, : - dis. 

Time, 3 m. 50s. 

The race was won by the Shawnee colt at one heat, his opponent having 
bolted in the first mile, while running ahead; and in going round the second 
mile in the heat the Ratler colt bolted again at the same place, and was 
distanced. It was a fine race, and run in good time until the colt bolted, 
and great diversity of opinion at the final result, if the horses had kept the 
track. The Ratler was, I think, the favourite at starting. ‘The weather 
continued fine throughout, and the sport was the best we have had at this 
course. J. N. Anverson, Secretary of Liberty Jockey Club. 


£79 493 
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Lancaster (Pa.) Races. 


The jockey club races, over the Hamilton course, at Lancaster, Pa. com- 
aut on the 20th September. The weather was favourable, with the 
exception of the last day, on the morning of which we had several smart 
showers, making the course heavy, which accounts for the slow time on 
that day. The races were well attended. We were particularly gratified 
in seeing so many genteel strangers present, and although it was very evi- 
dent that considerable sums of money changed hands, we are happy to add, 
that it did not in the least disturb the good humour which distinguished the 
crowd. 

First day, a sweepstakes for three year olds; entrance $100, half forfeit; 
six subscribers; but three appeared; viz: 
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Mr. Dixon’s b. f. - ° - - - - 1 1 
Mr. Parker's ch. g. Chance, - : - - 2 2 
Mr. Coyle’s ch. h. Cleaveland, : ° ° - dis. 


‘Taken in two heats by Dixon’s bay filly. 

Time, Ist heat, 1 m. 55 s.—2d heat, 1 m. 57s. 

Same day, purse $100; mile heats; entrance $25, added to the purse; 
ww the winning horse to take three heats; entered, viz: 

r. Dorsey’s ch. f. Lady Relief. 

Mr. Snediger’s ch. h. Marplot. 

Mr. Potter's b. g. Jumping Jimmy. 

Mr. Godman’s b. g. Widower. 

Mr. Van Mater’s ch. h. Orange Boy. 

Col. Wynn’s b. h. Malcolm. 

The first and second heats were taken by Lady Relief. In the third heat 
Malcolm came out foremost, but the judges awarded the purse to Lady 

i) Relief, in consequence of her having been jostled off the course. 
ek Time, Ist heat, 1m. 50s.—2d heat, 1 m. 51 s.—3d heat, 1 m. 59s. 
Second day, two mile heats; purse $200; entered, viz: 
Col. Wynn's ch. m. Polly Jones, - - - - 
Mr. Craig's b. h. Agrippa, - - : - 
Mr. Dixon's b. gy. Lafayette, - - - . - 
Mr. Van Mater’s ch. h. Orange Boy, - - - 
Time, Ist heat, 3 m. 49 s.—2d heat, 3 m. 48s. 
Third day, three mile heats; purse $400; entered, viz: 
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Mr. Craig’s b. m. Virginia Taylor, - - - 3 1 
Mr. Dickson's ch. m. Jemima Wilkinson, - - zs E. 
Mr. Snediger’s b.m. Angeline, ——- - - - 823 3 ' 
Mr. Snyder's ch. f. Ella, - - - - dis. v 


Time, Ist heat, 5m. 49 s.—2d heat, 5m. 55 s.—3d heat, 5 m. 58 s. 

‘This was a beautiful race, taken in three heats by Virginia Taylor, sharply 
contested by Jemima Wilkinson and Angeline. The latter, it will be re- 
collected, took the purse on the day of the three mile heats, last year, on 
this course, after running twelve miles. 

Fourth day, tour mile heats; purse $600; entered, viz: 

Col. Wynn's b. h. James Cropper, —- - - : 

Mr. Van Mater’s ch. h. Leopold, — - - - 

Mr. Potter's b.¢. Bachelor, — - - - - 

Mr. Craig's ch.m. Sally Walker, - - - - 

"Lime, tst heat, Sim. tl s.—2d heat, 8 m. 25s. 

Same day, purse $100; entrance $25, added to the purse; one horse to 
take three heats. Open for all the horses that were entered for the purse 
taken by Lady Relief on the tirst day; but two were entered, viz: 

Col. Wynn's b. h. Malcolm. 

Mr. Potter's b. @. Jumping Jhomy. 

‘Taken in three heats by Malcolm.—No time kept. 

From the Secretary of the Lancasier Jockey Club 
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Pedigrees selected by the Compiler of 
the American Race Turf Register 
and General Stud Book. 

1. Diomep mare, a beautiful bay, 
well formed, 15 hands 3 inches high; 
bred by Capt. John Sims, of Halifax 
county, Virginia; foaled in 1816; by 
Ragland’s Diomed, imported horse 
Old Dion; imported horse Highflyer; 
Apollo; imported horse Old Jolly Ro- 
ger; imported horse Old Monkey. 

Her produce: 

1825; b. g. by the) 
running horse Sir Wil- 
liam, son of Old Sir 


Archy. 
1826; ch. f. Fanny > —— 
Hint, by Sir William. . 


1828; ch. f. Becca 
Jory, by Sir William; 
crippled. J 

N.B. The chestnut filly of 1826 
supposed to be in foal tothe running 
horse Washington, son of running 
horse Timoleon. 

2. Dron mare, a beautiful well 
formed bay, 16 hands high; bred by 
Capt. John Sims, of Halifax county, 
Virginia; foaled in 1806; got by the 
imported horse Old Dion; imported 
horse Highflyer; Apollo; imported 
horse Old Jolly Roger; imported 
horse Old Monkey. 

Her produce: 

1816; b. f. by Rag- } 
land’s Diomed. 

1818; b. f. by Ran- | Capt. John 
dolph’s Gracchus. f Sims. 

; b.c. by Wyl- 
lie’s Marske. ' 

3. Graccuus mare, a very well 
formed bay, 15 hands high; bred by 
Capt. John Sims, of Halifax county, 
Virginia, and sold to Picbert Carring- 
ton, Esq. of Charlotte county, Vir- 
ginia; foaled in 1818; got by Ran- 
dolph’s Gracchus; imported horse Old 
Dion; imported horse Highflyer; Apol- 
lo; imported horse Old Jolly Roger; 
imported Monkey. 

1829; put to Randolph’s Roanoke, 
and missed. —Capt. J. Sims. 

1830; put to the running horse Sir 
Charles.— Robt. Carrington, Esq. 











4. Hicurryer mare, a well form- 
ed, 16 hands high; bred by the late 
Col. Tabb, deceased, of Amelia Co. 
Virginia, and transferred to Mr. 
Jordan, of Charlotte county, 
Virginia, and by him sold to Capt. 
John Sims, of Halifax county, Vir- 
ginia; foaled about the year 1790; 
got by imported horse Highflyer; 
Apollo; imported horse Jolly Roger; 
imported horse Old Monkey. 

Her produce: 

1804; b.c. by imp. h. 
Wrangler. 

1805; missedtoimp. | Capt. John 
h. Whip. | Sims. 





1806; b. f. by imp. 
h. Dion. 


5. Dart, a well formed chestnut 
mare, foaled in 1815; got by the run- 
ning horse Diomedon; celebrated 
American horse Meade’s Old Celer; 
celebrated American horse Old 
Warning; celebrated horse Old Spa- 
dille; imported horse English Selim; 
imported Shock; imported h. Evans's 
Starling; imported horse Merry Tom; 
imported horse Bucephalus, out of 
a thorough bred mare. 

N.B. This mare produced several 
colts, but their sires’ names are un- 
known to the compiler. Dart has 
been crippled, and is at present lame. 


6. Ruon1an, a very well formed 
ey mare, about 15 hands 14 inches 
igh; bred by Mr. Robert Easley, of 
Halifax county, Virginia; foaled in 
1816; got by Ragland’s Diomed; cele- 
brated American running h. Quick- 
silver; imported Pantaloon; imported 
horse Baylor's Old Fearnought.— 
This mare was transferred to Wm. 
W. Hurt, Esq. of Halifax county, 
Virginia. 

Her produce: 

1829; ch.c. by Ran- 
dolph’s Janus. 

1830; ch. f. Tunr- 
RosE, by the running 
horse Timoleon, “e 
of Sally Walker. 


N.B. The above mare, Rhodian, 
is eminently qualified to breed race 


Wm. W. 
Hurt, Esq. 
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horses from, and worthy of com- 
manding a good price. 
Halifax Co. Va. Nov. 7, 1830. 


7. Diomep mare, a bay, 15 hands 
2% inches high; foaled about 1815; 
bred by Mr. Edward Curd, of Buck- 
ingham county, Virginia; got by im- 
ported Old Diomed; the celebrated 
running horse old Gimcrack, (alias 
Randolph’s Roan.) 

Her produce: 

1816; b. f. Marta Arcuy, by the 
celebrated running horse Old Archy. 
Maria Archy, a bay mare, well form- 
ed, about 15 hands 23 inches high; 


bred also by Mr. Edward Curd, of 


Buckingham county, Virginia; foaled 
in 1816; got by the celebrated run- 
ning horse Old Sir Archy; imported 
horse Old Diomed; celebrated run- 
ning horse Old Gimcrack, (alias Ran- 
dolph’s Roan.) 

Her produce: 

1824; b.c. by Young ) 
Florizel. 

1826; ch.c. Murat, 
by running horse Old 
Madison. 

1827; ch. f. Sprite, 
by running horse Sir 
William. 

1828; ch. f. Bersey 
Mavison, by running 
horse Madison. 

1829; missed to Ran- 
dolph’s Roanoke. 

1830; ch. f. Turip, 
by Alexander. 

8. Darius, (bred in Maryland, or 
brought there from Virginia,) a beau- 
tiful dappled bay horse, very highly 
formed, possessing muscular powers, 
strength, activity and action; about 
154 hands high; foaled in or about 
1767; got by imported horse Jolly 
Roger; imported horse Baylor’s Old 
Shock, out of a thorough bred im- 
ported mare. 

N. B. One of the finest mares 
came from this horse, called the 
North Carolina Campbell mare. 

9. Orn Lonvon Brown, a brown 
horse, bred by Capt. White, of Cul- 
pepper county, Virginia; got by the 
noted Arabian horse Spot; imported 
horse Old Valiant; imp. horse Old 
Bully Rock; imported horse Old Ja- 


Dr.John D. 
Spruggms, 
Charlotte 
Co. Va. 
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nus, which mare was a sister to Bur- 
well’s Traveller. 

N. B. Spot was imported by Maj. 
Wormley, of Virginia. 

The above was transcribed from 
an advertisement in a New Jersey 
paper, in August, 1830. 

10. Nimrop, a most beautiful dark 
chestnut horse, exceedingly well 
formed, possessing great muscular 
powers, symmetry and action; got by 
the imported horse Baylor's Old 
Fearnought; imported horse Part- 
ner; imported horse Old Janus; im- 
ported horse Old Jolly Roger; im- 
ported horse Silver Eye; imported 
horse Monkey. 


Conjoint stud of Henry Wilkinson, of 
Brunswick, Va. and H.S. Wilkin- 
son, of Rutherford, Tenn. 

Susan Favourite, a grey mare, 
raised by Person Turner, Esq. of 
Greensville, Va. was sired by Sir 
Hal; her dam Wynn’s race mare 
Young Favourite, which was sired 
by the imp. Bedford; her grandam by 
the imp. Diomed; her g. g. dam by 
Bell-air, out of a Clockfast mare; her 
g.g.g. dam by Partner; her g. g. ¢. 
g. dam by ‘Traveller. 

Her produce: 

A brown colt, by Sir Archy; foaled 
14th April, 1831;—g500 was offered 
for him by John D. Amis, Esq. (the 
owner of his sire.) She is now in 
foal by him. 

SipneEy,a chestnut mare, was sired 
by Ratler; (Dr. Thornton’s,of Wash- 
ington city;) her dam by Tuckahoe, 
(Gen. Ridgley’s;) her grandam by 
the imp. Diomed. 

Her produce: 

A chestnut colt, by Sir Archy; foal- 
ed 21st April, 1829, and is now rising 
5 feet 2 inches high, and well formed; 
$1000 was refused for him this spring. 
He is in the colt stake at Newmar- 
ket, next spring. 

Since which she has been sent to 
Rutherford Co. Tennessee, where 
she has had a chestnut colt, by Arab. 

HrARTWELL, a bay mare; was 
sired by Sir Archy; her dam by Plan- 
ter, which was raised by Collier Har- 
rison, of Virginia, and sired by Pan- 
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taloon; her grandam by Sultan; her 
g. g. dam by Sweeper. 

Her produce: 

She has a noble Sir Archy, and is 
now in foal by Sir Richard; (Pacolet.) 

Baccuus, a bay colt; sired by Sir 
Archy; his dai by Ratler, which 
was sired by Old Shark; his gran- 
dam by Wildair; his g. g. dain by 
Pantaloon. H. W. 

H.S. W. 

1. Diomen, ch. (Westmoreland’s) 
bred in 1804; got by imported Dio- 
med, out of Bellona, by Wildair; Dia- 
na, by Clodius; Sally Painter, by Stir- 
ling, out of the imported mare Sil- 
ver.— 1808. 

2. Monrog, b. by Wonder, out of 
Priestley, (sister to Magog) by Chan- 
ticleer; Centinel, Diana, as above. 

Mapison, by imported Diomed, out 
of Priestley, (sister to Magog.) 

8. Suwarrow, b. by Columbus; 
dam by imported Venetian; imported 
Figure; Slamerkin, by imp. Wildair, 
out of De Lancey’s imp. Cub mare. 

Cotumsbus, by imported Panta- 
loon, out of Lady Northumberland, 
by Northumberland; Shakspeare, Re- 
gulus, Parker’s Snip, Partner, Bloody 
Buttocks, Greyhound, Makeless, 
Brimmer, Place’s White Turk, Dods- 
worth, Layton Barb mare. 

1810. T. Topp. 

4. Cuirron, br. by imp. Clifden; 
his dam by Sprey; Childers, Regulus, 
Fearnought, out of a thorough bred. 
1810. 

5. YounG Pacoret, gr. by Paco- 
let; dam by imported Caur de Lion; 
Juba, Peacock, Old Partner. 

Hazarp, ch. by Wonder, out of 
the Juba mare above. Bred in Da- 
vidson county, Tenn. 

Note.—The above five pedigrees 
were‘extracted from printed adver- 
tisements.—1 and 2 were bred in 
Virginia; 3 in Kentucky, and 4 in 
Maryland. All ran and stood in 
Tennessee. 

Roexnuck, (Ashe’s;) got by imp. 
Sweeper; dam by imported Bajazet, 
out of the mare imported by Judge 
Moore, late of North Carolina, and 
purchased for him by Mr. Spain, of 
Bristol, from the Hampton court stud. 
(Old advertisement.) PANTON. 
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Daupuwn, b. (stood in Charles Co. 
Md. April, 1783;) was got by Col. 
Lloyd’s Traveller; his dam by Old 
Figure; grandam by Dove; g.g.dam 
by Col. Tasker’s Othello, out of Se- 
lima. Gero. Naytor, Jr. 

Derrance, by Florizel; dam Miss 
Dance, by Roebuck; Roebuck by 
imported Sweeper, (son of Mr. Bea- 
ver’s Great Driver;) Roebuck’s dam 
by imported Old Bajazet, son of the 
Karl of March’s Old Bajazet; he by 
the Godolphin Arabian. 

REVENGE, full brother to Defiance. 

FLAGELLATOR, ch. h. was got by 
Sea Gull; he by imported Expedition; 
his dam by imported Sour Crout; g. 
dam Matchless, by imported Slen- 
der; g. g. dam Fair American, by 
Lloyd's Traveller; g. g. g. dam Old 
Slamerkin, and full brother to the 
dam of Leopold. Flagellator's dam 
Joseph H. Vanmater’s noted running 
mare Honesty, by imported Expedi- 
tion; grandam by imported Messen- 
ger; g. g. dam by imported Bay 
Richmond; g. g. g. dam by Wildair; 
g. g.g.g.dam by Old Cub. 

Joun Frost. 

Macenvunm, ch. (property of Henry 
Neal and Daniel T. Hicks, Esqs.) 
foaled in April, 1828, 15 hands 14 
inches high; was got by American 
Eclipse; his dam by Oscar; (he by 
imported Old Diomed;) his grandam 
by Picture; (he by imported Shark;) 
his g. g. dam by Sweet Larry, who 
was by Spadille, and he by the im- 
ported horse Janus. 

Mecklenburg, Va. July 22, 1831. 

Map oF OranGe, raised by Pre- 
sident Madison, and belonged to Dr. 
T. of Washington, D. C. was got 
by Hambleton, (by Dungannon, out 
of Skyrocket’s dam;) her dam by Dr. 
T’s Driver, (by Lord E’s Driver;) 
her grandam, full sister to Nantoaka, 
by Hall's Eclipse, (by Sir John Shel- 
ly’s Kclipse;) her g. ¢.g. dam Young 
Ebony, by Don Carlos; her g. g- g- 
g. dam Young Selima, by Old Fear- 
nought; her g.g.g.g.g. dam Old 
Ebony, by Othello, out of Old Seli- 
ma, (imported) by the Godolphin 
Arabian. 

Miss Dance, by Roebuck; her 
dam by Independence; grandam by 
the unported horse Centinal or Flin- 
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nap; g. g. dam by Old Janus; Inde- 
pendence by Fearnought.—(Certifi- 
cate of John Roberts, in the hands 
of W. H. Tayloe, Esq.) 

Maria SitaMERKIN; got by imp. 
Wildair; dam De Lancey’s Cub mare. 

Pau, (imp.) ch. 15 hands high, 
stood in Powhatan county, Virginia; 
in 1807. He was raised by the Prince 
of Wales, and got by his horse Sal- 
tram, who was got by O'Kelly’s 
Eclipse; his dam Virago, by Snap. 
Paul’s dam, Purity, was got by 
Matchem; her dam the Old Squirt 
mare, of as great fame as any mare 
in the kingdom. 

Tuomas Harris, Jr. 

Millwood, Feb. 27, 1807. 

Puenrx, ch. foaled 1798; (import- 
ed by Thos. B. Hill, of Halifax coun- 
ty, Virginia;) got by Dragon; dam 


Portia, by Volunteer; King Herod, 
Cygnet, Cartouch; Ebony, by Chil- 
ders; Old Ebony, by Basto; Massey’s 
Black Barb.—General Stud Book. 

Stood in Williamsburg, Granville 
county, Va. 1808. 


PitGrim, ch. foaled 1775; by Tay- 


loe’s Yorick; dam by Little Davie; 

grandam by Morton’s Traveller; g. 

g. dam by Morton’s Traveller; g. g. 

g- dam Morton’s imported mare Ox- 

nard’s Muslin Face. Wx. Smirn,. 
March, 1782. 


Pray or Pay was got by Gen. 
Parker's celebrated horse Ulysses; 
his dam Pavia, by Herod; gran- 
dam by Co!.O’Kelly’s famous Eclipse; 
his g. g. dam by Partner, out of Lady 
Thigh, &c. &c. The dam of Play or 
Pay was also the dam of Idries and 
Sheet Anchor, both capital racers; 
and his sire, Ulysses, was a winner 
thirty-three times. 

Samuer Tycer. 

Charles City, Feb. 26, 1808. 

Porcupine, ch. 5 feet 1 inch high; 
stood in Virginia in 1804, on the 
farm of A. Stuart, South river. 

I dohereby on Porcupine 
was bred by me; he is now rising 
four years old; his sire the imp. h. 
Diomed; his dam Diana, by Claudius; 
his grandam Sally Painter, by the 
highly esteemed imp. h. Sterling, 
from the imp. m. Silver, both by the 
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Bellsize Arabian. From Diana some 
of the best horses, in this country, 
have sprung; viz: Mr. Sterling Ruf- 
fin’s noted horse Citizen, Magog, and 
several others of the first note. 
Ww. Evwarp Bropnax. 
March 13, 1804. 


Spor mare, gr. imported in 1765; 
by Lockhart’s Grey Spot; dam by 
Traveller; grandam by Sedbury; g. 
g. dam by Cartouch; g. g. g. dam 
by Bartlett’s Childers. 

Joun Cracos. 

South River, July, 1795. 


Tanirr, b. h. was got by Sir Ar- 
chy; dam Bet Bounce. 


Victor, ch. was got by Conten- 
tion; his dam by Minor’s Escape; 
grandam by Sans Culottes; g. ¢.dam 
by Mahomet, out of a thorough bred 
mare. Joun WALDEN. 

W asnincrton,. ch. was got by Rat- 
ler; he by Sir Archy; his dam, Lady 
Jane, was got by imp. Obscurity; 
grandam Molly, by Grey Figure, out 
of the Old Slammerkin mare. 

Wuist_e Jacket was got by the 
noted running horse Diomed, a tho- 
rough bred son of Old Flimnap; his 
dam, Lucy Locket, was got by Bell- 
air, (which was bred by John Tay- 
loe, Esq. of Mount Airy.) and was 
got by Morton’s Traveller, out of 
Old Selima; his grandam by Othello; 
g.g.dam by Old Childers; g. g. g. 
dam by the Dancing Master; g.g. g. 
g.dam the imported Spanish mare 
Anthony Thor. 

N.B. Othello, Childers and Danc- 
ing Master, were all imported. 


WoopreckerR, ch. fvaled 1804; 
bred by C. Sallard; got by imported 
Dragon; dam by imported Dare De- 
vil, (Irby’s Dare Devil mare;) gran- 
dam by Old Wildair; g. g. dam a 
full bred Fearnought. 

Cuarves SALLARD. 

Jan. 1810. 


Yoricx mare, ch. (bred by D. Pat- 
terson;) foaled 1794; by Yorick; dam 
by Lath; grandam by Fearnought; 
g.g. dam by Sober John; g. g. g. 
dam imported by John Baylor. Yo- 
rick by Old Yorick; dam by Hob or 
Nob. D. Parrenrson. 





